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PUEMS AND SUNGS.,’ {| 
BY A ‘BELFAST MAN.’ | 
The writer is a muslin-weaver; whose education, such as it is, had, he- 
says, tobe purchased with his own labour at an employment not very remarka.- | 
ble for its remunerative qualities. He is a successor to those popular bards 
who have disappeared within a few years back from the columns of the Na- 
tion newspaper—and a worthy one. His muse has an untaught trumpet note | 
of her own—and touches, too, a* times the wild harp of his country to melan- | 
choly music. For a singer of the people—and to the people—the Belfast man 
has a power that will be felt ;—a° natural music not too rude for the fastidi- 
ous nor too scientific forthe crowd. Though deeplynational in irs colour and 
its themes, his singing deals yet with the humanities —and tempers the party | 
'feeling in @ natural taste for larger truth. Amid the Poetry of the Million his | 
Irish muse shows a pleasant and interesting aspect:—and we will exhibit her 
in more than one of her moods ! 
KATHLEEN BAN ADAIR. 
The battle blood of Antrim 
Had not dried on freedom’s shroud, 
And the rosy ray of morning 
Was but struggling through the cloud ; { 
When,'with lightning foot and deathly cheek, 
And wildly-waving hair, 
O’er grass and dew, scarce breathing, flew 
Young Kathleen ban Adair ! 


Behind, her native Antrim 
In a reeking ruin lies ; 

Before her, like a silvery path, 
Kells’ sleeping waters rise : 

And many a pointed shrub has pierced 
Those feet so white and bare; 

But oh, thy heart is deeper rent, 
Young Kathleen ban Adair! 


And Kathleen's heart but one week since 
Was like a harvest morn, 

When hope and joy are kneeling 
Round the sheaf of yellow corn : 

But where’s the bloom then made her cheek 
So ripe, so richly fair ! 

Thy stricken hear: hath fed on it, 
Kathleen ban Adair ! 


And now she gains a thicket, 
Where the sloe and hazel rise ; 
But why those shrieking whispers, 
Like a rush of worded sighs ? 
Ah, low and lonely bleeding, 
Lies a wounded patriot there ; 
And every pang of his is thine, 
Young Kathleen ban Adair! 


“I see them—oh, I see them, 
In their fearful red array ; 

The yeomen, love ! the yeomen come— 
Ah, heavens! away, away.” 

“] know, I know they mean to track 
My lion to his lair! 

Ah, save thy life! ah, save it 
For thy Kathleen ban Adair!” 


“May Heaven shield thee, Kathleen, 
When my sou! has gone to rest ; 
May comfort rear her temple 
In thy pure and faithful breast; 
But fly them—oh ! to fly them 
Like a bleeding, hunted hare ; 
No ! not to purchase heaven 
With my Kathleen ban Adair, 


“TI loved—lI loved thee, Kathleen, 
In my bosom’s warmest core ; 
But Erin, injured Erin, 
Oh, I loved thee even more! 
And Death, I feared him little, 
When ! drove him throngh their square, 
Nor now, though eating at my heart, 
My Kathleen ban Adair !” 


With trembling hand his blade he gresped, 
Yet dark with spoiler’s blood ; 

And then, as though with dying bound, 
Once more erect he stood : 

But scarcely had he kissed that cheek, 
So pale so purely fair, 

When flashed their bayonets round kim 
And his Kathleen ban Adair! 


Then up arose his trembling, 
Yet his dreaded hero's hand ; 


Ad up arose, instrggling sounds, 


A thrust—a rush—their foremost falls ; 
But ah, good God ! see there ! 

Thy lovers’ quivering at they feet— 
Young Kathleen ban Adair! 


But heavens! men, what recked he then 
Your heartless taunts and blows, 

When from his lacerated heart 
Ten dripping bayonets rose 1 

And maiden, thou with frantic hands, 
What boots it kneeling there? 

The winds heed not thy yellow locks, 
Young Kathleen ban Adair ! 


The Irish garb is laid aside in the following lines: and the Belfast bard as- 


| sumes the costume of universal mourning humanity.— 


A MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


They tell me that I should not weep 
When heaven calls its own: 

Ah, think they that a mother’s heart 
Is but a living stone? 

They tell me that my constant tears 
Will was te the mother’s check ; 
Ah, know they not were these to cease 
The mother’s heart would break ? 
When o’er my soul there hangs a cloud, 

With no redeeming ray, 
Wiil heaven biame me if I try 
To weep that cloud away? 
Sweet Saviour, dear, 
Look down, and tear, 
Her shadow from my view ; 
Or take—oh, take, 
For mercy’s sake, 
The mother to thee too! 


Here many a holy hour I've sat, 
When none but God did see ; 
And on this heaving heart, my bird, 
My beauty, pillowed thee ! 
And wept in pride of soul, and looked 
O'er thee, and future years ; 
And kissed each dimple till it shone 
A littie well of tears : 
Or soothed and made thy worldless mirth, 
In infant chucklings rise, 
Till all my joyful spirit reeled 
In frenzy through my eyes. 
My babe, my dove ! 
Oh, Father above, 
What now of coming years! 
She's thine, she’s thine! 
But what are mine! 
Her green grave, and these tears ! 


I see the blackness of my goul, 
Where all looked bright before ; 

My homely hearth, the willow seat, 
The waves before the door : 

1 see my babes steal round my knee, 
Half weeping, hal) in shame ; 

And hang their heads, and whisper low, 
When breathing sister's name : 
Aad then my wandering fancy wings 

Some shadow by my door; 
I start, | shriek—oh no! oh no! 
My Lizzie coimes no more. 
Ob no! ohno! 
My lamb of snow, 
There's glory round your brow ; 
And broad and bright 
With holy light, 
Are all your play-grounds now ! 


I look upon the flowery mounds 
Her snowy hands did make ; 
I knee! and bless the dying flowers, 
And kiss them for her sake ; 
And oft as droops the fuschisa bell 
Beneath my scalding tear, 
The phantom echo of her voice, 
Mounts, laughing on my ear! 
Then can ye biame a mothers hands, 
For twining through her hair, 
When all within tha’ mother's heart 
Is bo.l ng im despair 
That eye, tnat cheek— 
Speak, Heavrn! speak! 
She’s not a putrid clod ; 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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My child, my child, || This of itself is a sufficient answer to those, if any such there be, who in- 
Thy mother’s wild : “quire, What is the use of beauty ! Sach persons, we presume, would measure 
Forgive me, oh my God! the utility of a pubic park by the extent of its area, by the number of cubic feet 
In the following verses the poet’s “foot is on his native heath’; and his name ©! fresh aur it presents to the lungs of the people—ignorant that the health of 
is again “the Belfast Man.”— | the visitors depends in as great measure upon the picture presented to the eye. 
Wild harp of ferne, though rude was thy tone JT hey would throw open the national galleries, the cathedrals, and the palaces, 
By my fingers weliekd is wae Meadedaile aun: jin order to improve the mind by facilitating the study of styles of art, ignorant 
And oh, "tis high anton alunn ant: aide Z that the tendency of such exhibitions is towards a still more important improve- 
How init, we ar w ment—that a spirit of beauty hovers amid these pictured walls and fretted vaults, 
y spirit was woven, dear wild one, with thine : ||with healing on its wing! 
All these are objects—hills and valleys, woods and waters, parks, mu- 
Oh, tell me its fiery-souled daring is o'er : | seums, collections of pictures, and sublime or elegant edifices ; and their in- 
J ‘fluence will be obvious in proportion. A walk or ride in a picturesque country, 


And I'll wake thee to visions of glory no more! \'or sail on the river or on the sea, are not merely beneticial to the body, as is 
Wild harp of lerue, the pride of the proud, ‘leommonly supposed, but likewise to the mind. Neither do they act upon the 
When the true could be sung in their glory ur shroud, | Jone through the other. ‘Tne one inhales its alimeut or medicine by means of 
Shall I curse thee, and rend inee, aud fling thee away, \Ithe lungs, or imbibes it by the pores of the skin ; while the other depends upon 
Like a half shattered blade on a hali-euded day ! | entirely ditlereat faculties for those images of peace or joy whose province it is 
Must thy lispings be changed like the chaugigs of men ; ‘to weal the spirit, by elevating it above bad and anxious thoughts. Similar 
Or be doomed—ay, be crushed into silence again ? wholesome images will besinduced by a museum of specimens, a collection of 
On, on with this strain, and our toiling is o'er, | pictures, or a concert of music, where there is no fresh air for the nourishment 
For I'll wake thee to visious of glory no more! of tae body ; and the view ofa fine cathedral, even when the visitor is a whol- 
Wild harp of Ierne, there’s darkness abroad, ily uninformed person, will come in as a more important moral nee than 
And we've tampered and trifled with tyranny’s rod, lis commonly supposed to the great tru;hs enunciated at other times from its 


vend But great objects are not accessible on all occasions. Few of us, in this 
And the holiest thoughts ever born of the heart, | hard-working country, can very often walk, or ride, or sail, or go anywhere in 
Have veen changed into poison, and twisted by art ; {jecarch of what is called however erroneously, mere amusement. Beauty, how- 
‘Till the slave clasps the fetters half riven defore, \‘ever, is not confined to places or things : it is omniform and ubiquitous. It ex- 
And resigns him to dream of their breaking no more. ‘lists in the plot of ground before the cottage, as weli as in the garden or park ; 

in the flower-pot on the sill—in the tuneful cage hung up by the window—in 


Wild harp of Terne, thou once had a strain the picture on the wall—in the form of au article of furnituro——in the color and 
Could bave quickened the soul that dissensions have slain, | shape of agownorcap. It is a mistake to blame even the very poorest for the 
When the hon of minstrelsy led ue along | indulgence of taste—or rather it is a mistake not to cultivate taste in them as 
On the track of the foe by the ligh: of his song : ‘a means of moral improvement. Extravagance in dress, or anything else, has 
Oh, he came with a bosom nor callous nor cold, ‘nothing to do with the question ef beauty ; and, at anyrate, the extravagance 
And he left us untainted by power or gold ; lof the poor is usually confined to matters of quite another kind. Preach to 
And his name like a halo thy spirit hangs o’er, them, if you will, of the virtue of economy, the uses of time, the madness of 
Though we wake thee to v.ssions of glory no more ! “intoxication ; but spare the flower—the bird—the picture—the something—the 
Wild harp of Ierne, they've melted the spell | nothing—which serve as bonds between them and the universal spirit of beau- 
That had fettered the child of :he stranger so well ; ‘ty. ‘Touch not with irreverent hand the household gods which consecrate the 
For, oh Heaven! when virtue’s no shield for the breast, homes of the poor! 
Can we tell where the next poisoned arrow may rest ? | “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
|| No one can have failed to observe that cleanliness and neatness go hand in 
Oh, the heart whispers no! but a warmth in its core 7 _jhand. A woman who is careless of the form and becomingness of her dress, is 
Would | always an economist in soap and water, if in nothing else ; and a slattern—a 
‘ sions of glory once more. ||despiser of the virtue of beauty—is as bad as a pestilence at the fireside. She 
‘cannot be careless of her dress and person, without becoming careless of her 


“A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER.” \Inusband, children, household, and generally uf all moral duties. In the present 

What is the use of Beauty! Is it intended merely to amuse the fancy for a \day, more especially, there is no excuse for inelegance in dress, nature and sim- 
time, and then pail, fade, and be forgotten! Ina system where nothing else is! plicity being the rule of fashion. *‘ We are inclimed to think,” says the Quar- 
lost, where ail is fitness and coherence, and where each part, however minute, \terly Review on the subject, ** that the female attire of the present day is, upon 
seems as necessary to the whole as a single link is to the continuity of a chain, |the whole, in as favorable state as the most vehement advocates of what is call- 
1s this quality alone without detinite meaning er permanent purposes! Ana ed nature and simplicity could desire. It is a costume in which they can dress 
logy is against the supposition; and we must either set down beauty as an un-|/ quickly, walk nimbly, eat plentifully, stoop easily, loll gracefully, and, in short, 
meaning superiluity in the scheme of creation, or else assign it an lmportance) perform all the duties of lie without let or hindrance. The head is left to its 
commensurate with the space it occupies in our thoughts. ‘natural size—the skin to its native purity—the waist to its proper region—the 


‘The impressions we receive from external objects are sufficiently well under-| heels at their real level. ‘The dress is calculated to bring out the natural beau- 
stood in their momentary effects. It is customary, for instance, to say that me ties of the person, and each of them has, as far as we see, fair play.” Such 


beauty of some still and solitary landscape, coming in amidst the conilict of the 
passions, tranquillises the uiquiet bosom, and smooths thewrinkled brow. But | 
if this is cerrect in the particular application, may we not deduce from it, as a ‘the two parties are pretty nearly equal. 

resull, that a habitual exvosure to similar influences will have a vermanent ef.|| There is nothing that shews more completely the connection between exter- 


fect upon the mid! We derive pleasure froma beautiful picture ; and if seen |nal and internal beauty, than the impressions we receive from the human face 
for the lirst time, the feeling is exaggerated by surprise and suddenness. At jad form. Habitual bad temper gives the effect of ugliness to the loveliest fea- 


subsequent visits, such adventitious circumstances grow faimier and fainter, and) tures ; and habitual good temper renders the plainest agreeable and attractive. 
'And these, be it observed, are the qualities of the features themselves, and do 


uot depend—as is the case with those of an inanimate object, when a change 


} 
| 


being the female costume, a peasant may exercise as much taste in regard to it 
as a peeress ; and as for colors, thanks to the perfection of our mantfactures, 


our pleasure becomes more and more calm: tll at length—supposing the ob-| 


ject constantly present—we View it without any apparent emotion at all. But! 
it 1s a mistake to suppose that the effects of this form of the beautiful have dis-|/takes place in the impressions we receive from it—upon the mood of mind of 


appeared with theic external phenomena. We feel the picture, without seeing |the observer. ‘The handsome features are admitted to be correctly chiselled, 
it. We breathe in iis invisivle presence an atmosphere of beauty, as uncou | peer the plain features to be irregular, if not grotesque ; but the character of 
sciously as we Inhate the vital air. ‘|both is changed by something we call expression. ‘This expression is the spirit- 

Beauty, thereiore, is not a mere toy of the fancy, but an important agent in jual part of beauty. An inanimate object gives us more or less pleasure, accord- 
human progress. {tis nyt 4 luxury, but a necessary. itis not adapted tur one! ing to the state of mind in which we view it; but, strictly speaking, it has in 
class, but forall. It would be untrue to say that beauty is not studied as au/jttself only one expression, one form and degree of beauty ; while in a human 
art; but hitherto it has been studied from false motives, aud in amean and con-|| being, im whom spirit domiaates over matter, the physical part takes its charac- 


Governmeuts and municipaliies exercise what arcnitectural | ter aimost exclusively from the mind within. 
The contempt which some people affect for physical beauty of face and forn, 


Such beauty is of a 


tracted spirit. 
tastes they may possess, frum some vague idea that a combination of te ele. || 
gant with the useful is necessary to their vignity and character. Rich men /is not only irrational, but in a ceitain degree unpious. 
out their parks and gardens, and dil tueir Vouses with agreeable objects, to grata | |uigher kind (han that of a star or flower, on which even the most stolid think it 
ly their own instinctive yearuing after tne beauuiul; aud if they extend thew |decorous to bestow their admiration ; and when sanctified and subluned by the 
care to a cottage or a hamlet, itis merely because Licse adjunelts are Of the poy. jduly lizht from within, it is most undoubtedly the most admirable of all the 
sical picture. But no one fancies that beauty Is, ia reauty, a public good— |works of God, But the pleasure it gives 1s entirely dependent on the kind and 
that it should be followed as a moral viriuve—that 1. sould be taugat aud) |deyiee of Luis interuxture of the esuverie and exoteric ; a fact wnich may be 
disseminated as a powerlul means of making mankind happier aud bet /|placed ina sulficven ly obvious light, by supposing a ace of absolute perfection 
ter. jj the wovid of the features, yet destutute of one ray of intelligence—the ‘ace 
We met, the other day, with an illustration of the infueuce of natural scene jof ao idiot. ‘Phts face excites horror instead of admiration. ‘lhe deprivation 
TY upon the bimau mind, woicu we couls hardly Bave Moped toc. It vecurs iv jof moral beauty bas a similar effect to that of intellectual beauty ; and mm less 
a little work euutied Seders aad Convicts w the Ausiraiiau Backwoods,’ extreme cases than those of utter fatuicy or depravity, while fully admitting the 
written by a hard-working seli-taug.t mecuanic, who Wasptiuck with the effect! /puysical advantages that may be possessed by the features, the pleasure we de- 
of the localities in which tuey labored upon the character ol the convie s. “To from them is in exact propurtion to that more ethereal loveliness per- 
animate nature,” says he, * 1s umiversaliy lovely in these wilderuesses ; and a|!ceived by the mind, like all its other ideas, through impressions made upon the 
cheerful unprejudiced eye may often ovserve strange assiumiations going forward | senses. 

in the human char citer, to he jaultiess s il-luie arouud, waich Gud has retain || Up n these principles might be explained and reconciled certain varieties in 
ed under his own more numediate coutrol.”  Ty.ere is deep, however uncon Love, which are usually treated, at least by the grave, as irrational or ridiculous. 
scious, philosophy in this remark. The beauty of external nature ts, in truth,|| Phe love of a erild has ov reference to form or feature. It selects ts object 
the immediite work of God, intended to act moraily upon the miod of man by weaus of an instinct which penetrates beyond the surface,and finds no diffi- 
But the mind must to a certain extent be prepared .0 receive ils impressious.|jcully in doting up u age, ugliness, and disease. ‘The youth gradually forsakes 
Beauty, for instance, has had no more effect ia civilising the Australiau savage, |tue idols of his iufancy as he grows up; and the young man, whose natural per- 
than in taming the kanga 00; whe eas, withiu the heart oi eveu the worst Lu |jeeptio..s ae entirely ovliverated in the school of the world, attaches himself 
ropean convict, there is a hoard of gentle feelings aud noly recollections, which, |franticly to mere physical beauty. In the course of years—perhaps not ull ma- 
buried though they be under the accumulations of vice, and folly, and wo, may||uy years—a change ensues. He fi..ds that he has been worshipping a phantom, 
be drawn forth by the congenial influence of nature, grasping at a a his love was a mere delusion, and his happiness or 
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misery nothing more than a feverish dream. Then comes the triumph of mind |/his eyes to this natural and necessary effect of a habit of mind which looks at 
over matter. Then do the plainest features become luminous with love in the every thing, primarily and principally, with a view to the pecuniary gain to be 
eyes of the rus¢ man of the world. But judging no more by the unerring in-| made of it. Nor can we believe that his orignal martial ardour, his imagina- 
stinct of childhood, he is frequently deceived ; and on such occasions he feels tive sympathy, at least, with “the pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glori- 
a pang far more terrible than that with which he had started from the golden’ ous war,” ever wholly died within him. Of course, every man in his senses 
visions of youth. But all is at length past—instict obliterated, the lessons of prefers a state of peace to astate of war. But Chalmers, with his manly un- 


— 


experience forgotten ; and the old man returns, with imbecile energy, to the derstanding and robust nature, was not likely to fall, until he had fallen into his 


illusions of early life, to dote once more upon physical beauty. 

We have now run through a few of the common forms of the beautiful ; but 
the catalogue is capable of almost infinite extension, and might be crowded with 
such incongruous images as are heaped togetaer by a modern French poet, in 
his definition of the kindred word “ charm :”— 

“Acharm! It is a vision wove 

By passion—an enchantment deep— 

The first sweet kiss of bashful love— 

The smile that lights an infant's sleep : 

It is a yellow leaf the wind 

Bears wildly fzom the withered bough— 

The calmness of the thoughtful mind— 

The paleness of the thoughtful brow—” 
And so on through a multitude of things, all distinct from each other, but al 
adapted to excite emotions of pleasure or admiration. 

But our object is to show the use, permanence, and importance of beauty, as 
a medicine both for mind and body ; and to suggest that, in cultivating the taste, 
we advance the moral improvement of the people. In this point of view there 
is philosophical truth, as well as poetical elegance, in the line of Keats, which 
serves as a title to these desultory remarks— 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
(Concluded.} 

Although he did not after this drop his study of the mathematics, he pub- 
lished nothing mere, having any reference to that subject. His next work was 
a volume of political economy, an octavo of between three and four hundred 
pages, entitled, “An Inquiry into the extent and stability of National Resour- 
ces. It was published, with his name, at Edinburgh, 1808. This work, too, 
never having been reprinted, is little known. It 1s, however, as well as the 
pamphlet, on the Leslie case, a most characteristic performance, and very cu- 
rious to look into at the present day on various accounts. If any reader, whose 
life has all been passed in the ‘Thirty Years’ Peace, would obtain a lively im- 
pression of the very different tone of public sentiment in the last generation, let 
him repair to this volume of Chalmers’. The leading principle ot the work, is, 
that taxation, to whatever extent it may be carried, is no real evil ; its only ef- 
fect being to transfer what the author cails the disposable population ofthe coun-| 


dotage, into that sickliest and silliest of crazes, which regards war, when it 


| dees come as wholly either a crime or an evil. He may not have gone quite 


the length of his illustrious countryman, Buchanan, who, in the preface to his 

‘tragedy of Jephthes, addressed to the Count de Brissac (Charles de Cosse), 

thus expresses himself :—‘Neque enim inter rei militarias et literatum studium 

ea est, quem plerique falso putant, discordia ; sed summa potius concordia, et 

occulta quedam nature conspiratio.” But that he could have ever become 

blind or insensible to the high energies, moral as well as intellectual,—ay, and 

the sublime virtues,—which war often calls forth, and to the height to which, 
more aimost than any thing else can do, it sometimes elevates man in all res- 
pects above his ordinary self, we hold to be impossible. He never could have 

so far forgotten what he had himself experienced in other days, the honest and 

lofty enthusiasm of his own youth and early manhood. He could not have 
turned so deaf an ear to the testimony of all history, which declares that it is 
war which has produced, in every age and country, not only the noblest exam- 
ples of individual daring, endurance, and self-sacrifice, but the brightest and 
jsteadiest flame of public spirit and patriotism in the universal people. Rather, 
to the last, we feel assured, he would have responded, heart soul, to the 
adoring and thanksgiving words of the great poet of the last generation and of 
the present, when, raising his voice high above the screams and yells of his stu- 
pid or dishonest detractors he boldly sang,— 

“Thy most dreaded instrument, 


| In working out a pure intent, 


Is man array'd for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter!” 
Or, as the same voice, as melodious and organ-toned as ever, has, even while 
we write, again proclaimed the truth on the same theme,— 
“War ie mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Freedom's holy cause ; 
Freedom such as man may claim 
Under God's restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory : 
Let rescued Europe tell the story! ” 


Chalmers’ military ardour, however when it was at its height, did not allow 
him to rest satisfied with merely writing warlike books. He was so far smit- 
ten by the scarlet fever which then prevailed, as to enrol himself in a volunteer 
corps. Whether he served as a private and carried a musket, as many others 


try from the service of individuals to that of the Government, and the depression, 


of his station did, or acted as an officer, we are not sure: we rather think he 


or even the ruin and extinction of any manufacture or branch of trade bringing |had 2 commission. A rapid transition from his clerical to his military charac- 
with it no sort of public mischief whatever, and no lasting suffering or inconve | ter, with which he once astounded the people of another parish in Fife, was 
nience to any body, beyond the deprivation of some useles, perhaps pernicious, long remembered in the place where it was performed, a village some fifteen 
luxury. But the spirit in which this principle is urged and applied 3s warlike or sixteen miles distant from Kilmany. Chalmers had an old college friend 
to apitch which we now contemplate with amazement. A few specimens will living in this neighbourhood, a preacher, or unbeneficed clergyman, attached, 
suffice of the vehement exhortation which inflames almost every page of the like himself, to mathematical and astronomical studies, whom he used occasion- 


book :— 

“If the nation can want wine, it can extend its military establishment, by 
all the population employed in werking for the purchase of it [f it can want 
sugar, it can extend its military establishment, by all the population employed in 
working for its purchase and conveyance. If it can want an article of home 
manufacture, it can extend its military establishment, by ali the population em- 
ployment in the fabrication of thatarticle. If it cannot dispense with the use 
of them altogether, still it may retrench to such a degree as to make the most 
important accessions to the military defence of the country. If it can retrench 
a third part from its consumption of tea, sugar, wine, clothes, and household! 
furniture, it can withdraw one-third of the population employed in providing 
these respective articles ; and by giving away the price of these retrenchments 
in the form of a tax, itcan make them over to the service of Government.—Let 
us call forth, if necessary, all the energy of our disposable population. Let us 
withdraw them from the idle employment of providing us with luxuries. 
Trade may perish, but it is the whistling of a name. It is a bugbear framed by 
mercantile policy, and conjured up to mislead the eye of the country from its 
true interests. Let us suspend our luxuries ; let us approve ourselves a nation 
of patriots: jet us withdraw our people from the walks of merchandize ; let us 
be an armed country, and from one end of the island to the other let nothing be 
heard but the note of preparation —Let Government appropriate to itself the 
wealth that was formerly expended on the purchase of imported articles, and it 
will also appropriate to itself the services of the discarded manufactures.— 
They are now paid by our inland customers in return for imported luxuries ; 
they will afterwards be paid by Government in return for public services.— 
Buonaparte, by ruining our trade, is, in fact, advancing the true greatness of 
the country. He is filling our armies. He is giving extent and prosperity to 
all our national establishments. He is debarring us irom luxuries, and pouring 
the population employed in providing them into the business of war. He is 
emptying our shops and our factories, but he is filling our fleets and battal- 
iphone, this is not the time to hesitate about trifles. Accommodate the 
distribution of your people to the existingpecessity. Be prompt, be vigorous, 
be unfaltering; for I swear, by the ambftion of Buonaparte, that he will be 
soon among us at the head of his marauders, if he knows that, instead of 
meeting the ,population of the island in warlike and defensive array, he 
will find them labouring in their workshops, writing in their counting-hou- 
ses, balancing their ledgers, and persevering in the good old way of their fore- 
fathers!” 

Yet, extvavagant and almost comical as much of this may be thought, it 
all breathes a high, gallant, and generous spirit. His suspicion of, and an- 
tipathy to, the trading spirit was an innate feeling or principle with Chal- 
mers; at this time it was evidently as str and fierce as it ever was in 
any feudal baron of the middle ages: but, although he may have afterwards 
corrected something of its vehemence, we doubt if it underwent much es- 
sential modification. Even after he went to Glasgow, and there, in the hon- 
oured and influential position which he held in the midst ofja great and wealthy 
commercial community, had an opportunity of contemplating commerce and its 
results on the largest scale and in the most favourable light, it may be seen, 
from his sermons and other writings, that all the magnificence and all the lib- 
eral expenditure with which he found himself surrounded, did not destroy his 
earkest convictions of the radically debasing tendencies of traffic, and of the 
danger which there is of its tainting whatever it touches. He could not abut] 


|altoge 


ally to visit. One day, having, p,obably, left home in haste, and with the in- 
tention of returning immediately, he made his appearance at hie friend's Louse 
in his volunteer's uniform ; but, as it was near the end of the week, he was ea- 
sily prevailed upon to remain, and preach in the parish church on Sunday.— 
This he did accordingly, attired in a black coat, with which his frieud had 
supplied him. Finding the borrowed habiliment, however, not quite so com- 
fortable as if it had been made to measure—for, in truth, his friend and him- 
self had by no means been cast corporeally in the same mould,and the poor 

coat must have undergone a very unwonted and somewhat perilous tension in 
its embrace of Chalmers’s breadth of back that day—as soon as he had de- 
ecended from the pulpit he did not hesitate to resume his own attire; and 
the rustics could with difficulty believe their eyes when, in the bright sum- 
mer evening, they saw the mad-cap minister, as they were inclined to consid- 
er him, whose peculiar gesticulations in black had already, a few hours before, 
ew astonished them, walking up and down about the village in a blaze 


Even in those days, his preaching, merely moral as it was, was of far too 
uncommon a character for any audience not to be unusually excited by it. 
Although the people did not run after him, or may even have generally been 
inclined to frown at the manner as well as the matter of his preaching, they 
could not help listening to it, and even being interested, and, for the moment, 
half carried away by it, while it pealed iu their ears. It was unlike any thing 
to be heard fiom any other man. The force and fervor of the elocution alone, 
aided, perhaps, rather than impaired, by its uncouthness in all that belonged to 
voice, pronunciation, and action, would have compelled the attention of the 
dullest audience. But the things that were uttered, too, and the words in 
‘which they were uttered, bore no resemblance to either the humdrum sobriety 
or the equally rant and rumble of an ordinary sermon. There was more or 
less of true life in every sentence. Expressions, arousing either from their 
aptitude or their novelty,—illustrations, striking now for their briliiancy, now 
for their homeliness, were continually occurring. Notwithstanding the earn- 
estness of the speaker, however, the feelings excited in the hearers by such 
unusual flash and splendour, were, probably, not always of the most reverential 
\character. Upon one occasion, at least, the effect was unfortunate. In the 
same village, the Sunday evening quiet of which he had so startled with his 
red coat, Chalmers appeared again—it may have been years afterwards—in 
the pulpit of the humbie old parish church, and proceeded to preach from the 
text,—** Look not thou uponthe wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour 
in the cup.” As he proceeded, with an eloquence glowing as the generous 
Juice itself whose seductions and dangerous etfects he described, many of his 
simple hearers may possibly have thought to themselves that he had not select- 
ed the precise kind of intoxication against which they most required to be warn- 
ed ; but one, after some time, could stand it no longer. On another of many 
repetitions of the emphatic words with which every ph was wound up 
and rounded off,—« Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his 
jcolour in the cup,” a shrill fe voice, ascended from one of the extremities 
of the building, interposed, in sharp and impatient accents, with the exclama- 
tion,—*- Red in the cup! Troth it may be ony o’ the colours o” the rainbow, 
for a’ that the maist o’ us see o’:!" Poor Jane Pirie! Her bewildered brain 
was seldom, either on weekday or Sunday, free fromm the fumes of another li- 
quid as potent, if not as red, as wine ; but her natural shrewdness was never 

ther extinguished, and on this occasion her sense of the incongruous was 
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no doubt quickened and exasperated by her natural indignation at so severe an 
attack upon her favourite indulgence. Her readiness and self-possession would 
sometimes flash out in a very extraordinary way from the dark cloud in which 
whisky and partial insanity together generally combined to involve her faculties. 
She was a pretty regular attendant at church, whatever state she might hap- 
pen to be in; and one Sunday morning, deserting her usual post near the door, 
she had made her way forward, and seated herself on the steps leading up to 
the pulpit, although manifestly far from being in a condition to occupy, with 
credit to herself or edification to others, so conspicuous a position. The grave 
old beadle, therefore, advanced to remove her, and a slight struggle ensued ; 
when she suddeuly petrified her assailant by turning round upon him, and call- 
ing out at the top of her voice,—* Ye auld shameless rascal! Would ye kiss 
me before the hail congregation?” Jane, though she had become a common 
beggar of the lowest order, was reported to have been originally a person of su 
perior station ; and in all her degradation she retained a look of gentle blood, 
and in her tall, slender, and upright bearing of a lady, even while covered with 
rags and staggering along the public way, with all the young idleness and 
blackguardism of the village hooting at her heels. 


Chalmers’s next publication, we believe, was ‘ A Speech delivered in the) 


General Assembly (on the 25th of May,) respecting the Merits of the late Bull 


for the Augmentations of Stipends to the Clergy of Scotland.’ 8vo. Eudin- | 


burgh, 1809. ‘This is an energetic and eloquent pleading in favour of an appeal 
to the legislature for such an alteration of the late Act as should give toa 
clergyman the right of applying for a further augmentation of his stipend, after 


'Ithe entry of the church-yard of the village of Markinch, in Fife, where Chal- 
imers was to preach that Sunday forenoon. It was hardly yet nine o'clock, 
jand the gate was still unopened, and every thing quiet as usual. They were 
‘the first who had arrived; but they were soon joined by other strangers, In 
‘many cases, probably, from greater distances than they had travelled, first 
dropping in singly, or by twos and threes, but ere long hurrving to the spot in 
‘dusty troops from everv quarter, till at last a large multitude was collected long 
before the usual time of commencing service. As soon as admission was ob- 
tained, the ample church was filled to overflowing in every part ; but the two 
youthful first-comers, as of right entitled, springing up to one of the galleries, 
secured excellent places there in the second or third pew from the front, whence 
‘they looked down upon the pulpit not many yards distant. The pulpit, how- 
lever, was not destined to be occupied that day ; when the preacher at last made 
his appearance, it was found that the congregation surrounding the church was 
still greater than that which filled it from floor to ceiling within ; and it was 
| quickly arranged that he should place himself where his voice might be heard 
by at least a portion also of the throng collected outside. A window by the 
| side of the pulpit having been taken out, a temporary desk was attached to the 
| railing of the pulpit stairease, and there he took his station, directly in front of 


|\where we sat. We seem to see him and hear him still, bending forward, with 
his left hand on his maauseript, and his right clenched and elevated in ener- 
| getic action, while the wildest expression of eye mingles strangely with the 
solemn and almost austere determination of that large, firm upper lip, and 
‘broad, knotty forehead; and what lies written before him is enunciated in a 


an interval of twenty years from the commencement of the proceedings that) voice husky, indeed, ard tuneless, but very distinct, and in the highest degree 
had been taken to obtain the last augmentation, instead of twenty years from! earnest and vehement, so as to make you almost feel the words literally smit- 
the time when the said augmentation was actually obtained. ‘The proposition| ing your ear, and fixing themselves in your flesh as if with fangs. There was 
seems a reasonable one, but at the end of the printed speech we are told that) something in Chalmers’s more impassioned delivery that always reminded us 
the motion with which it was concluded was neither seconded nor pressed to a of the whizzing of steel upon a rapidly revolving grindstone, with the sparks 
division ; ** not because the mover had fallen from his purpose, but because he! of fire flying etf in showers. At all times there was a breadth and depth of 
was ignorant of the forms, and did not know the time and manner, in which it| cordiality ia his utterance, which sent it to the hearts of his hearers at once. 
ought to have been insisted upon.” Another curious circumstance is, that one ‘Ihe gusto that he put into it was immense. ’ 
of the longest and most remarkable paragraphs in the written speec! was, itap-- The sound is still in our ear of the hurricane of denunciatory fervour with 
pears, omitted in the delivery of it, ** from the hurry and inadvertence of the ||which, extending his arm aloft, and with his eyes shooting their fiercest 
moment,” we are infurmed in a note. Notwithstanding these disasters, how-| gleams, he spoke that day of the Lord sweeping the earth with the besom of 
ever, the exhibition which Chalmers had thus an opportunity of making on a/ destruction. We remember little besides of the sermon, except that the text 
wider and more conspicuous theatre, must have done much to make him more was,—‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” Probably the 
generally knowa, and to spread the fame of the eloquent voice that, was begin. ||words, as was his custom, were again and again repeated in the progress of 
ning to be heard in the land. the discourse. We recollect too how, when soon after he had commenced, a 
We are not aware that he published any thing more till his “ Treatise on the) slight disturbance arose among some portion of the closely packed and strug- 
Evidences of the Christian Revelation” appeared in one of the early volumes) gling people, he repressed it at once by a Hush! uttered quickly as he went 
of Brewster's “ Edinburgh Cyclopedia,” if we rightly remember, in the year||on, and without raising his eye from the manuscript lying before him, in which 
1812. This may be regarded as his first strictly professional publication, Be | his whole soul seemed to be absorbed,—its commanding solemnity, neverthe- 
fore it came out, also, his sentiments on the subject of religion had undergone less, nothing could surpass. And it seems as if we had listened to him but 
a great change. ‘The more serious views which he took from this time have) yesterday, as, after the sermon, while he panted with exhaustion, he read these 
been commonly attributed in pari to the course of reading and reflection into verses from the noble old Scotch metrical version of the Psalms :— 
which he was led during the composition of his new work, in part to some). * The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 


events in his personal history. He had had a long and dangerous illness ; in) 
the earlier stage of his recovery from which we well remember the emaciated), 
and death-like appearance he presented, as when now become a somewhat re-|, 
markable man, he attracted the gaze of the bystanders, old and young, while 
he rode slowly on a quiet pony through the streets of the county-town of Cu- 


was eagerly sought after and read every where in Scotland, partly from the) 


They lifted up their voice ; 
The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 
But yet the Lord that is on high, 
Is more of might by far 
Than noise of many waters is, 
Or great sea billows are.” 


| 
par. His “ Treatise on the Evidences” made immediately a great roise, and || 
| 


curiosity felt about the change of sentiment which it was understood to inti- Ve could tell also, if space allowed, of later adventures undertaken with a 
mate, partly in consequence of the extreme ground which he took upon one||similar object, especially of one never-to-be-forgotten expedition of a party of 
point, contending that the apparent reasonableness or unreasonableness of what} Andreapolitans to hear Chalmers preach in his native town of Anstruther, 
was revealed ought in no degree to be taken into account in examining the whither he had come on a visit from Glasgow some ‘ime after his transference 
claims of what professed to be a revelation from Heaven, but that the ques | to that eity, which took place, if we rightly remember, in 1815. This An- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the revelation was to be determined on what) )struther expedition must, we should think, have been an event of the year 
is commonly called the external evidence alone. We remember Chalmers)}1817. Chalmers preached both forenoon and afternoon, in his highest style ; 
admitting, however, in conversation some years afterwards, that his views up-| J. B., who, although now transformed into a United States republican, boasted 
on this point had undergone a certain modification, which he stated ; and we ‘of royal biood, or at least of a royal name, and had a lofty way of expressing 
believe that ultimately he retreated still farther from his original position. simple enough things, exclaimed, that it was assuredly the zenith of preaching, 
From the publication of his Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity, which) as we sat together over against the pulpit in the comfortable front pew of some- 
was reprinted separately svon after its appearance in the Lnacyclopadia, we may||body's private gallery, of which, as the most eligible position, we had obtained 
date the rise and first spread of Chalmers’s general fame. He had been recog | possession for the afternoon, by making our way into the church at one of the 
nised among his acquaintances as a clever fellow, from his youth upwards. We |/windows, during the interval between the two services, and then boldly scaling 
have heard the old lady in whose house he lodged while at college, tell with/|the undefended elevation ; after getting fairly (or unfairly) over the ridge of 
pride how, even in those days, his native superiority would shine out in talk and \which we felt quite secure, for nobody ever succeeded in ejecting B. out ofany 
debate with his fellow-students; how a word of his would settle the ret mk which he had once appropriated, from the crown of the causeway down 
which the rest had been wrangling about to no purpose for ever so long. After |'to any perverse absurdity in opinion or argument which he chose to take up. 
wards his name came to be familiar to all classes of the people over the district, This may illustrate the spirit in which Chalmers was still run after by some of 
where he lived, and also to be well known throughout the Church, while his his most enthusiastic admirers. Of sympathy with his evangelicalism, we fear 
various publications had also attracted some attention in the literary world. But) there was very little in that merry band, whose tumultuous procession, some 
the excitement which he now began to produce was something altogether naj in gigs, some on horseback, so astonished the population along the dozen 
tional and universal, in as far as Scotland was concerned. ‘The country had been! miles of road between St. Andrew's and Anstruther, as it awakened the ec- 
stirred and aroused before, throughout its length and breadth, by many a popu-| hoes on that suany Sabbath morn, and still more, as their loud talk and pealing 
lar preacher ; but, in recent times at least, it had been only the chord of re-||laughter startled the shades of night ov their return. Poor J. M, the pride 
ligious feeling that had been powerfully struck. ‘This had been done by the! lof the university, the scholar, the orator, the wit, the poet, was there, almost 
Erskines and tneir associates when the first Secession took place by the con'| restoring the sunshine with his drolleries and brilliancies, none of us thinking 
ductors of what was called the Outpouring at Cambuslang, by Whitefield, by how soon all that light was to be suddenly and miserably quenched ; others, 
Wesley, by Struthers (of the Relief communion), and by others. But the cul-| too, may be silent enough now who were voluble enough then; but some will 
tivated intellect of the country had taken no part in the commotion which at-| still remember “ the hunting of that day,"—our gallant and open hearted old 
tended the career of any of these preceding popular preachers. Chalmers’s; friend, W. M., now one of the foremgst figures in his presbytery and synod, 
preaching was the first that drew any general admiration for its mere eloquence.) who propelled with such persevering gravity that ludicrous horse with the sup- 
Among those who flocked most eagerly to hear him, were many persons who | pressed ears—J. A., now also a renowned orator in the church courts, and 
cared nothing for his so-called evangelical theology —who, in truth, would have) ja Doctor of Divinity to boot, besides being almost as great a geological as a 
enjoyed his oratory quite as much although his theme had not been a religious |theological lumi.ary, the Buckland of the north—shrewd, quick-witted J. T., 
one at all. It is unquestionable that in the end he gave toa large portion of the |whom they likewise style the Reverend, and who, we doubt not, for all his 
rising talent of his native country a theological inspiration and direction ; but he |merry eye and his capital puns, makes as good a parish clergyman as any of 
was, perhaps, more indebted for his own celebrity in the first instance, and for them all,—and two or three more at least, we hope, who are still among the 
the high standing which he early took in the general estimation, to those who living, though our desiring eye knows not where to look for them, 
did not think with him, than to those who did, upon the subject of religion. The}; Chalmers’ celebrity was by this time at its height, from which, however, it 
generous applause, for instance, expressed by Francis Jeffery, after hearing one} |cannot be said ever to have declined so long as he lived. It was in this year 
of his speeches in the General Assembly, went like a trumpet before him ;) that he gave to the world his famous “ Discourses on the Christian revelation, 
Jeilery was said to have enthusiastically declared, that he would walk twenty viewed in connection with the Modern Astronomy,” of which five large impres- 
ewiles any day for such another feast of eloquence. ‘There was, no doubt, much jsions were carried off in the first three months. In wasin this same year that 
difference of opinion as to the merits of a style of oratory which was by no) jhis first contribution to the “Edinburgh Review” appeared — the article of “The 
means constructed upon the principles or precepts of Dr. Blair; but Young) Causes and Cure of Pauperism,” which stands first in the number for March. 
Scotland was almost unanimous on the side of the brilliant and daring rhetorical) |[t was followed by another more elaborate paper on the same subject, which 
heretic. stands at the head of the number for February 1818 ; and also by a short no- 
It must be four or five-and-twenty years ago since two eager school-boys,||tice at the end of the same number on some recently printed ** Reports on the 
after a walk of a couple of hours on a summer morning, found themselves at||State of the poor,’ which is memorable for a singular piece of precipitation—a 
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calculation by which the number of persons then annually relieved from the|/any nightingale.” In short, I was prepared to like the man very much; and 
r rates in England and Wales is made to appear to have been “94 in each seeing likewise that he was unusually good-looking for a male animal, you may 
10 of the population !’* The 10 here might have been supposed to be merely | imagine that | was not a little startled to hear that he had very recently been 
a misprint for 100, if the excited writer had not unfortunately proceeded with made a Benedict, and, strange to say, with a lady recognised under the ap- 
his comment as follows :—*Such is the extraordinary picture exhibited, on the! pellation of Grandmother Hook ! 
highest authority, and the richest, the most industrious, and the most moral,,; The company, however, made themselves very merry with the poor gen- 
population that probably ever existed. More than nine tenths of its whole pop-|,tleman’s calamity ; and the old maid especially was never weary of asking 
ulation probably existing on charity!" The ‘ nine tenths’? should have been questions, seeming to derive a certain savage comfort from the idea of a lady 
“one tenth.” Chalmers, however, though apt to be carried away by extreme getting married inher very grandmotherhood. The gentleman was at first a 
one sided views, was not in the habit of making such blunders as this. The) little embarrassed ; but his tormentors being his near relations, it was neces- 
notice must have been prepared in great haste. In 1823, after eight years of sary to answer ; and at length, making up his mind to what could not be avoid- 
incessant exertion, and almost preternatural excitement, in Glasgow, he once ¢d, he pulled a desperately grave face, and began to tell them, * all about it. 
more, much to the perplexity and surprise of the mob of his admirers, whocould| “* You may wonder,” said he, ** that at my mature years I had fallen so 
not comprehend why he should think anything else on earth equal to his pulpit completely into my uncle’s power as to give him the almost absolute disposal 
popularity, or should ever get tired of them and their st reaming incense, took re-| of my hand ; but such was the fact. I was brought up, you know, to the 
fuge in the academic quiet of St. Andrews, by accepting the professorship of very worst thing under the sun—expectations ; and, consequently, I was good 
Moral Philosophy in the United College. It was not Chalmers’ acceptance of for nothing else but to keep on expecting. I spent many years as a walking 
the chair that was to be wondered at, but its having been offered to him. The, gentleman of society in London, and many more in wandering to and fro upon 
right of appointment was with the remaining professors of the United College, the continent ; but at length, when actually within hail of forty, I found my- 
eight in number, and their election of Chalmers was certainly the most dashing self once more with my legs under the mahogany of the Atheneum, and with 
and eccentric movement that had been ventured upon by the Senatus Acad- nothing to pay for the good things above it but what came out of the pockets 
emicus, since it has had existence. We believe that people when they heard of 4 tough, and somewhat peremptory old man. 
of it, were generally inclined to conjecture that the thing must have been gone, ‘+ He had never before insisted upon my marrying ; but the reason was, that 
into when the learned body were hardly in their sober senses; that too much he had remained in constant expectation of the occurrence taking place through 
learning, perhaps, must have suddenly driven them all mad. It was as ifafleet| My Own connivance. Indeed it had been his business for many years to in- 
of merchantmen, with highly combustable cargoes, seeing a fire ship drifting ‘erpose gently between me and the catastrophe ; suggesting now that I did 
about, instead of keeping as for out of its way as they could, had deliberately) not know enough of the lady, and again that I knew too much; and so forth. 
set about towing it into the midst of them. here may, indeed, have been The fact is, | had never been without expectations of that sort ; always vol- 
some subtle and profound intention in the proceeding ; still its boldness was untarily abandoned, till my first crop of grey hairs appeared. After this, the 
astonishing. With most of us at the moment, however, there was little dispo-| difficulty was on the side of the lady ; and I was at length so much disgusted 
sition to inquire too curiously into reasons and motives ; we were only not a by the unr bl of the sex, that I determined to live and die a bach- 
little surprised, but immensely delighted. We well remember the sucden ¢lor. Just at this moment | received a letter from my uncle, which I can 
lightening up of faces produced by the unexpected announcement, when it was! repeat from memory, as it was short, and to the purpose. * Dear Nephew—I 
made one night to a large party, assembled at supper, around his hospitable) 4@ glad to hear of what you call the vacancy in your heart, as you will thus 
board by the late Dr. James Hunter, Professor of Logic—a man who, if it had have no difficulty in fulfilling my wishes, and obeying my solemn injuactions. 
been desired to make the incident more piquant by force of contrast, might have You have promised several times to marry, and you must now do so. I never 
been selected from all his colleagues for the strong dissimilitude, we might al-| interfered with your choice, and you are not to interfere with mine. The widow 
most say opposition, of nature between him and Chalmers in many prominent) 4nd heiress of my old comrade Hook is in the market, Our estates run into 
points, and yet who neither in true heartedness and warm heartedness, nor Inj each other in such a way, that you might comprise them both in the same 
real manliness of character, was a whit inferior of the two. Astonishment and] Ting fence. She is a healthy woman, and not too young ; and the arrangement 
bewilderment, however, were probably the feelings that were first called up}|!8, that you are to be married at the end of her year of mourning, if she can 
in every one present on that occasion, when we were asked to fill our glasses, | jfancy you.’ 
and drink to the health of the new Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dr. Chal) “ If she could fancy me! ‘The widow of old Hook! and a healthy woman 
mers. indeed! ‘That touch was horrible. I thovght my uncle must have intended 
In the history of Dr. Chalmers’ five years tenare of his professorship at Saint | %0 try the extent of my loyalty ; and I do not know that I had ever a fit of 
Andrews we cannot enter. From the day when he delivered his introductory ™ore bitter reflection than while conjuring up the idea it conveyed.” Here 
lecture in the Parliament Hall, as the lower room of the University Library is, the lion paused, and wiped his forehead. ‘The old maid bridled and tossed her 
designated, to an audience which, standing close together, occupied the whole, head, as much as to say that, in her opinion, the like of him was not so mighty 
floor of the spacious apartment, up to the period of his removal to another, 4 catch for ladies beyond their girlhood ; while the young maid trusted, sym- 
sphere of usefulness, the excitement which he kept up was such as certainly) pathisingly, that as aged men have sometimes youthful wives, the case might 
had been unknown in the old city since the Reformation. ‘The number of stu-| 90t have turned out so very dreadiul after all. 
dents in the Moral Philosophy class rose, during the first year, from something “ That,” said the gentleman, « did not fail to occur to me, and it gave me 
under forty to above sixty, and in the second to nearly eighty. Chalmers’ lec- considerable comfort ; for owing, I suppose, to the idle life 1 had led, I had not 
tures were also regularly attended by many persons who had already finished| Yet got rid of the ideas of romance that are so unfit for mature years like 
their academic curriculum, and who were not enrolled as students; while stran-; ™ine. It was one thing to indulge my despair in old bachelorhood, and quite 
gers from ali parts of the island were occasional auditors. ‘These lectures had) nother to carry my broken heart into the domestic society of an old woman. 
all the eloquence of his sermons, with a brilliancy of a kind not admissable in a! confess I did hope that Mrs. Hook owed her good condition at least to some 


sermon, that of a rich narrative humor. All who have ever known Chalmers 
as anything else than a great preacher, all who have either had an opportunity 
of hearing much of his oratory out of the pulpit, or who enjoyed any intercourse 
with him in private life, will admit that humor was one of his strongest propen- 
sities and richest gifts. He was far from abounding in anecdote, but he told 
a story, when he did introduce one, to admiration. And his eloquence nowhere 
shone more than in an after dinner speech. Who, that was present, will ever 
forget the effect of one which he delivered at the dinner giver in 1824 to the 
venerable Dr. John Hunter, the professor of Latin, by his old pupils, on the 
completion of the fiftieth year of his professorship,—having been, it may be ad- 


lingering remains of youth ; but a second letter from my uncle, in reply to my 

_Temonstrances, dissipated at once the fond illnsion, by informing me that the 

| widow's family could be no pussible objection, her only daughter being well 
married ! 

* There was no help for it. It was necessary to turn my meditations from 
the lady to the estate ; and if 1 thought of the ring at all, to fancy it within a 
ring feuce. But the affair could not be slept over aay longer ; and I set out 
for my uncle's seat, having previously signified to him my full acquiescence in 
fe plans. In due time J arrived at the little town of Enderley, distant only a 
few miles from my destination. And here——’ ° 
| ‘Never mind the little town !” interrupted the old maid. « Come to the 


ded, all that while the chief ornament of the University. There was no want 
of enthusiasm in any individual, old or young, eminent or obscure, who made 
one atthat great gathering ; but Chalmers was the most enthusiastic of us all, 
and nothing could go beyond the spirit and fire with which he spoke, making his 
hearers wild with delight. 

Circumstances ere long arose, however, which changed his relations with his 
colleagues at St. Andrews, and completely broke any dream he might have 


cherished of finding nothing there but the quiet of academic groves. ‘Lhe week-|, 


ly meeting of the Senatus became, to quote his own expression, a succession of 
moral tempests of the most terrific violence. Upon the points in dispute, which 
were various, he stood alone, or nearly alone. They need not be gune into 
here ; they were partly brought before the public in the newspapers at the 
time, and those who feel curious on the subject, may find thein fully expounded 
in the evidence taken by the Royal Commission for visiting the University, which 
was laid before parliament and printed some years ago. Chalmers remained at 
St. Andrew’s till 1828, when he was appointed to the professorship of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and this office he held till 1843, when he re- 
signed it for that of Principal and Professor of Divinity in the College founded 
by the Free Church, after that great secession from the national establishment, 
which, certainly would not have taken place, if he had not headed it, but which 
he certainly never would have either joined or headed, if he had not been 
really led by some of those who seemed to the world to be his followers. 
. 


GRANDMOTHER HOOK. 

A few evenings ago, I was at one of those old-world houses in Edinburgh 
where a man may actually invite himself to tea, and without being stared at as 
a curiosity, take his place in a circle round a round table, dominated by a 
steaming urn. I would describe this tea-drinking as a relic of the olden time ; 
but just now I have something else to do. Suffice it, that besides myself, there 
were at table an old maid, a young maid, the father and mother of the latter, 
and a gentleman like somewhere on the wrong side of forty. This man was 
the lion of the party, and performed wonderfully well. He was not like the 
caged animal, strutting up and down to show his paces, and growling, grinning, 
or yawning at the spectators ; but resembled rather the free denizen of the 


|seat at once, and let us hear about the introduction, and how the lady looked.” 
| “Healthy, I hope!” said the young maid with a sneer, fixing eyes of beau- 
‘tiful contempt upon the lion. 

« Ladies,” said the gentleman in a tone of depression, * it is natural that 1 
‘should wish to linger for a moment at this crisis of my fate ; and besides, it 
jwas at Enderley I heard—and with cruel suddenness—of a circumstance con- 
nected with my intended, which made me at first determined to rush back to 
‘London, and, if becessary, take to street-sweeping, authorship, or any other 
desperate resource, rather than marry that Mrs. Hook. [ was passing a half- 
open door in the hotel, when J heard a female voice addressing a child in the 
terms of wise endearment consecrated to the rising generation. ‘It shall go,’ 
said the voice, ‘and so it shall, to its own gran—granny—grannyma ; to its own 
—own—own—grannyma : that it shall, so it shall—wont it, | wonder !—1o its 
own—Grannyma Hook !’ Only think, my dearest ladies, what my feelings 
must have been, on thus learning (and the fact was confirmed the next minute 
by the landiord, in reply to my hurried questions) that my intended, old, and 
jhealthy bride was an absolute grandmother—Grandmother Hook ! 

‘1 intended to have gone on at once to my uncle's place, but that was now 
impossible. My agitated mind demanded repose. A night's reflections were 
‘oecessary to arm me with suflicient philosophy to meet the destroyer of my 
peace ; and engaging a bed at the inu, | went out to walk in the neighbouring 
wood. The locality was not chosen without a motive; for I knew that from 
the summit of a low hill, at a mile’s distance, I should obtain a view of En- 
derley Court ; and I felt that if anything could reconcile me to the idea of the 
healthy old widow, it would be the spectacle of her castellated mansion, seat- 
‘ed in a park, which is a very paradise of beauty. 

| ‘ There is a strange sympathy,” continued the lion musingly, ‘ between the 
jsoul of man and the aspect of nature. It would seem as if the waving line of 
‘beauty, described by hill and valley, embraced in its folds, and endowed with 
its charms the possessor of the enchanted spot ; as if the melody of woods and 
waters mingled with the mortal voice that owned them ; as if the peeps of sky 
caught through embowering trees flung an azure glory upon the eyes to which 
the timber belonged !” 

* Beautiful! beautiful!” broke in the mother for the first time ; “ and as 


forest, leaping and romping by turns, dignified or playful as occasion called ; 
how making the room ring with his voice, and now “ roaring you ’an ’t 


true as it is beautiful! Jemima, my love, that is philosophy.” Jemima look- 


coldly and distrustfully at her parent, but remained silent ; and the eld maid, 
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who was obviously interested in Mrs. Hook, remarked in a tone of soliloquy,| 
that she was sure she should find her turn out to be a respectable and inter- 
esting woman. 

“ That was just my idea,” remarked the worshipper of nature, when he had 
cooled down. “ Every step I advanced reconciled me more and more to the 
old lady ; and when I saw the glancing of a trout stream through the trees, 
I thought even of a hook without disgust. But just at this moment a sound 
broke upon my senses which disturbed me with recent and disagreeable asso- 
ciations ; it was the squeal of a young child, and whisked off my thoughts at 
once to a hale, hearty, long-living grandmotherhood. Visions of canes and 
snuff-boxes rose before my eyes, everlasting coughs rattled in my ear, and, 
worse than all, the glances of matrimonial love from the eyes of a grandmother 
froze my blood. How different were the sights and sounds of reality as I 
turned the corner of aclump of trees! The infant I had heard was lying on 
its back on a grassy knoll, fighting up with its little clenched fists, and crowing,, 
as the nursemaids call it, with all its might ; while bendiug over it, with eyes 
brimful of love and laughter, poking its tiny ribs with her fingers, snatching 
wild kisses from its brow, and seizing its neck with her lips as if she would) 
throttle it, there knelt a young woman; and such a young woman! I did not 
think she could have been quite thirty.” 

« Thirty ! the old creature !”’ exclaimed Miss Jemima. 

** The girl was probably a nursemaid !” remarked the old maid. 

‘¢ She was neither an old creature nor a girl,” said the lion in a king-of-the- 
forest tone, ‘ but a woman in the very prime ard glory of her years. Her 
bonnet was lying on the grass, and her dishevelled hair floating in dark masses, 
over her shoulders; but a visible diadem sat on her queenly brow, just as a 
voice of peremptory command was felt in her light, joyous, leaping laugh. 
There was a fearless self-possessed grace in her manner, such as years super- 
add to the feminine softness of youth; and her features, originally moulded in 
wax, were now as firm, yet as exquisitely fine, as if they had been cut in the 
semi-transparent marble of Paros. While feasting on the beautiful picture 
formed by the mother and her child—surely that must have been the relation- 
ship '—a little incident occurred to disturb its grouping. ‘The infant, with a 
shriller squeal of delight, and a more vigorous spasm in its limbs, suddenly 
rolled down the knoll, crowing as it went; and the lady, with a playful yet 
nervous cry of surprise, stretched after it in vain as she knelt, till she measured 
her whole length upon the sod. Before she could get up, I had sprung from 
my ambush, caught up the truant as it lay half-smothered in daisies and but- 
tercups, and presented the prize to the flushed and startled mother. Such was 
my introduction to—to——” 

** Not to Mrs. Hook !” said the old maid with severity. ‘ You forget that 
you are now a married man !” 

Miss Jemima was tearing absently the petals of a narcissus, and looking 
up with a forgiving sigh into the face of the narrator, said softly, “ But you 
were not married then !” 

“To describe the conversation of this fascinating woman,” continued the 
gentleman, “ is impossible. She was not a woman of society, yet perfectly 
well-bred. She had spent the greater part of her life in the country, inhalin 
health of mind as well as body from the pure air of heaven, yet with occasiona 
visits to, and occasional visitors from, the great cities, which enabled her, with 
the assistance not only of books, in the good old-fashioned sense of the term, 
but of the ephemeral literature of the day, to keep pace with the progress of 
the world.” 

“I do not know how it was, but our acquaintanceship seemed to be ready- 
made; and when at last I mentioned my uncle’s name, she had no difficulty 
in recollecting that respectable friend of Mrs. Hook, At the word I started 
violently as if she had thrown the old lady’s grandchild at my head ; and the 
beautiful stranger looked at me with surprise and curiosity. 

know Mrs. Hook?’ said I. 

Yes." 

What—old Mrs. Hook 

«+ Yes.’ 

«« Grandmother Hook ?’ 

«+ Yes.’ 

« « How do you like the individual !’ 

«I sympathise with her ; for I too——’ And breaking off with a sigh, 
she held up the fairest hand in the world, so as to show a widow’s ring. 1 had 
not observed the peculiarity in her slight mourning, but now saw that she, too, 
was a widow—a young and charming widow !—and that the infant (which was 
now alternately in her arms and mine) was the pledge of a love extinguished 
in the grave! She was free—this lovely young woman: and I was about to 
be chained for life to Grandmother Hook ! She saw my agitation, but of course 
could not comprehend its cause. 

« « Come,’ said she with an angelic smile, ‘I see you do not like my venera- 
ble friend; but I am determined to reconcile you to her. She is a grand- 
mother, it is true, and therefore not so young as she has been ; but she wears 
well—she is indeed particularly healthy ; and thus, if you form a friendship for 
her, it is likely to last for many years.’ ’ 

«« That is the mysery,’ said 1; ‘that is the misery! If she were but like 
other old women—if she were but liable to the common diseases of grand- 
mothers, my fate might be endurable ?’ 

«« Your fate? What has your fate to do with the longevity of Mrs. Hook 

«« [ aim only going to be married to her—that’s all ;’ and the absurd an- 
nouncement was no sooner out of my lips, than the fair stranger broke into 
peals of laughter, that to my ears, at the inauspicious moment, sounded like the 
screams of an evil spirit. 

«* Pardon me,’ said she, endeavouring to compose herself; ‘ I am far too 
giddy for a——.’ And the widow kissed her orphan child. ‘ But the idea of 
a marriage between you and Mrs. Hook is really too ridiculous, You appear 
to be compelled to the sacrifice by circumstances ; but has the old lady given, 
her consent ?’ 

«+ Her consent ! oh, let her alone for that : it is not so often that a fellow 
like me comes in the way of a grandmother. ‘There is no hope of her refusing 
me ; and if I refuse her, I may as well hang myself up on one of those trees.’ 

«© « Why adopt such an alternative? Although probably dependeat on for- 
tune, you are not too old to work and to struggle. If you will not allow poor 

ed Mrs. Hook to enrich you, there are furtunes in the world still to be made 
by the adventurous and the industrious.’ 

« «Give me a motive,’ cried | suddenly, ‘ and [ will both dare and suffer! I 
cannot toil for so poor a meed as fortune ; but place in the distance something 
worthy of my efforts, something rich enough to reward them, something——’ 

«What ?’ said she innocently. 

« « Love !’ cried I in desperation ; and before she could prevent me, J had 
caught hold of her hand, and smothered it with kisses.” 


‘Upon my word !” interrupted the old maid. “ This for a married man— 
from the husband of Mrs. Hook!” 

«* But he was not married then !” whispered Jemima, softly. 

Since you are displeased with such details,” pursued the gentleman, “ I 
shall pass them over. Let it suffice that I spent several hours with the lovely 
widow ; that I saw—clearly saw—that only a little time was wanting to enable 
me to gain her affections; and that I at last bade her adieu, extorting a pro- 
mise that she would not communicate my arrival to Mrs. Hook ; and that, 
when I called at the Court, she would see me alone, that I might have an op- 
portunity of telling her what had passed between my uncle and me.” 

«« Pray, what was the lady’s name!” said Miss Jemima, as the lion paused. 

“ I never thought of asking.” 

“« How could you tell that she lived at the Court 1?” 

*‘ I don’t know : I took it into my head ; and it happened that I was right.” 

“ Under all circumstances, you seem to have made wonderful progress in so 
short a time!” 

«Time is merely a relative word. An hour is occasionally as long as a day 
or a month ; and a month, in other circumstances, passes as quickly as a day 
or anhour. The widow and I became better acquainted during the single in- 
terview I have described, than we should have done in the course of a hundred 
meetings in ordinary society. But to proceed. I found my revered uncle ina 
very bad temper, as he had expected me the day before ; and matters were 
not mended when | mentioned frankly some misgivings I had on the score of 
domestic happiness. 

“«« Domestic !’ cried he. ‘* What more would you have than a good estate 
and a good wife—and a healthy woman to boot, come of a long-winded race, 
and as likely as not to lay you beside my old friend Hook? Ske is a grand- 
mother already : does not that look well?’ J laughed nervously. 

“+ You do not think her too young "” and the old gentleman grinned. Another 
spasmodic cachinnation. 

«« Then what ails you at her—more especially since you tell me there is 
“a vacancy in your heart !” But here comes a letter from the Court.’ And 
tearing open a large old-fashioned-looking missive, presented to him by a serv- 
ant, read as follows : 

«* My dear Sir—I am told that your nephew has arrived ; and as he has been 
reported upon favourably by one who saw him yesterday, and on whose taste 
and judgment I can rely, I am tempted to say, with the frankness of my 
character, that I shall be happy to make his acquaintance. I am truly grate - 
ful for many obliging things | am told he said of me; and I hope one day or 
other he will find them all realised. My dearest grandchild sends a pretty 
kiss to you both; and, with best regards, I remain, as usual, 

Granpmotuer Hook.” 

“ «There !’ cried the old gentleman with odious triumph—‘ there is a spirit 
for you! Why, you dog, you will be as happy as the day is long!’ 

“I scarcely heard him, for my thoughts were brooding bitterly over the 
treachery of the beautiful widow. She had broken her promise, and she had 
rendered my position a thousand times more embarrassing, by persuading the 
wretched grandmother that | had been such an ass as to say complimentary 
things about her age, ugliness, and infirmities! It was clear that she was a 
jilt; that she had only been laughing at my admiration ; and that she was now 
determined to extract further amusement from my calamities. I resolved, how- 
ever, to die game ; and telling my uncle that, although wel acquainted with 
Mrs. Hook from report, I desired to see her personally before coming to a final 
pence and threw myself on horseback, and galloped straightway to the 

Jourt. 

“It was my intention to ask for Mrs. Hook ; but the wily widow was on her 
guard, for as the door opened, [ heard her call to the servant, in her silveriest 
tones, ‘ Show the gentleman here ;’ and in another minute | stood once more 
in the presence of the unknown of the forest. I found her more beautiful— 
better dressed—younger than the day before ; and as I saw, with keener ap- 
preciation, the treasure I was about to lose for ever, my resentment died away, 
and deep choking grief took its place. 

‘“«* You forgot your promise,’ said I: ‘ you make a sport of my misery !" 

_“* What could I say when questioned!’ replied she sweetly. * But what 
misery do you allude to '—the misery of marrying a grandmother !’ 

««« When iny heart is devoted to another. But it is needless to talk to you, 
for you are as incapable of passion as a statue. You could never have loved 
even your husband.’ 

“«* You are in some degree wrong ; yet I was so young when I was married 
j—only sixteen—that I looked upon my husband more as a guardian than as a 
lover. I was not quite seventeen when I became a mother.’ 

«Ts it possible That is not a great while ago.’ 

“ ¢ Greater than you perhaps suppose ; for a sound constitution and salubri- 
ous air are very deceitful. Would you take me to be well on to thirty-five !’ 

* * What became of your child '’ cried I suddenly. 

“«* We all marry young in our family,’ replied the widow, hanging her head. 
‘It was my daughter's infant,’ she continued, looking up at me with the most 
beautiful blush that ever lit the cheek of a girl, ‘ which you gathered yesterday 
from among the daisies and buttercups; and 1 am GranpmoTner Hoox!’”’ 

«« Well, I declare,” said Miss Jemima, as the lion finished, ,‘ that is as like a 
romance as any real story I ever heard! Only an author would never make his 
heroine a herrid old thing of thirty-five.” 

“IT am glad, for the sake of morality,” remarked the old maid, “that she 
turned out to be Mrs. Hook after all : only I cannot help thinking it a shocking 
example for girls to be grandmothers.” 


RISING AND SINKING OF LAND IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

In the temperate regions of the earth, we are so accustomed to associate the 
idea of perfect stability with the ground on which we tread, that we are prone to 
incredulity when told of upheavals of the land, which cannot be immediately re- 
ferred to the action of volcanoes or earthquakes. And when travellers have 
witnessed one of the latter convulsions for the first time, their description of 
their sensations presentsa singular mixture of bewilderment and alarm, jostling 
long settled convictions. Startling, however, as may be the phenomena of 
earthquakes, the subsidence or elevation of hills, draining or formation of lakes, 
diversion of rivers, they only represent on the sudden what has in all time been 
effected by the slow and silent, though not less sure operations of nature in 
various parts of the world. That such changes have taken place in past ages, 
many persons are willing to believe ; but they incline to doubt the existence of 
similar movements in the present period. They have heard or read of beds of 
marine shells being found at elevations and places far remote from the sea, or 
of ancient vessels dug up far below the soil ; but these things have been con- 
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veniently referred to the deluge, or some sudden inundation, under the impres- 
sion that since those events no further commotion has happened. But the ob- 
servation of scientific men testify to the alterations continually going on over 
large portions of the earth’s surface, not less remarkable than those due to the 
violence of earthquakes. 

Mr. Lyell was the first to make these phenomena popularly known in this 
country, in his ‘Principles of Geology,’ a work which we are greatly pleased to 
see republished in a seventh edition, abounding as it does with sound and com- 
prehensive views likely to do good service to the cause of geological science. 
‘This writer directed attention to the gradual elevation of land in Sweden and 
adjacent countries in the north of Europe ; and a summary of his observations, 
as amplified in the new edition, will serve to convey an idea of what is known of 
this interesting phenomenon. 

We may premise that instances of upheaval and submergence are more gen- 
eral than is commonly supposed. Many changes of level are to be traced out 
in the valley of the Rhine. In Sicily shells identical with those existing in the 
Mediterranean, are found at a height of 3000 feet above the sea level. Cala- 
bria presents similar appearances. ‘The latter country, it is thought, is slowly 
rising—a point not yet determined, owing to the comparatively shert period 
during which observations have been made. In the bay of Baiae, fish are now 
caught on certain parts of the coast, which in 1807 was dry land : the depres- 
sion goes on at the rate of one inch in4 years. Places on the coast of Asia 
Minor are slowly increasing their distance from the sea ; and according to Von 
Hoff, a German writer, the island of Tahiti gains in height every year. Mr 
Darmin has shown that the bed of the Pacific ocean has undergone frequent up- 
heavals and depressions, the coral reefs being sometimes elevated into mountain 
ranges, at others sunk fathoms below the level on which they were formed. In 
1822, a portion of the South American continent, equal in extent to the British 
isles, was raised, and similar movements are still going on. To turn to our 


own country : The town of Brighton once stood, where the chain pier is now! 


built, on a beach which the sea had abandoned forages. In Shetland and Corn- 
wall great changes have occurred within the memory of man. Evidences of 
upheaval are apparent on some parts bordering the estuary of the Clyde. In the 
Isle of Arran a circle of inland cliffs is distinctly visible. A large portion of 
Lincolnshire was once covered by the sea where cattle now graze ; while on 
the opposite coast of Yorkshire, towns which were busy ports in the 14th cen- 
tury, are now covered by the waves. At one part of the Norfolk shore there 
is a depth of water sufficient to float a frigate, where 50 years ago stood a cliff 
50 feet in height. 

Many other facts might be adduced, were more required, to prove the exist- 
ence of constant change. The result may appear small, when compared with 
the agencies at work, and the long ages required to produce them ; yet when 
looked at as the means by which nature provides for the duration of herempire, 
we shall find reason to estimate them at their full value. 

Abovt the beginning of the last century, Celcius a celebrated Swedish nat- 
uralist, gave it as his opinion that the waters of the North and Baltic seas were 
showly subsiding, the decrease amounting to nearly 4 feet in 100 years. The 
fact he showed had been noticed by ancient writers, according to whom Scan- 
dinavia was formerly an island, but towards the ninth century, had become part 
of the continent by the retreating of the waters. In common, however, with 
tae early astronomers, who were deceived by apparent motions of the stars, 
so these writers, and Celcius himself, were deceived by the apparent subsi- 
dence of the sea. The speculations gave rise to a controversy, in which it was 
argued that as there was no proof of the rising of the ocean in other regions, 
there could be no sinking in the north. Playfair suggested that the appearances 
were due, rather, to an elevation of the land—an opinion confirmed by Vou 
Buch, who after exploring Sweden in 1807, expressed his conviction ‘that the 
whole country from Frederickshali to Norway to Abo in Finland, and perhaps as 
far as St. Petersburg, was slowly and insensibly rising.’ This declaration from 
so eminent an authority led to a more critical examination on the subject. 
Marks had been chiselled in the rocks on various parts of the Baltic shores, to 
serve as an index to the water level. ‘These were inspected by a commission 
in 1820—21, and a report was presented to the Royal Academy at Stockholm, 
in which the subsidence of the water, subsequently to the incision of the marks, 
was clearly demonstrated ; at the same time new marks were made. 

In 1834, Mr. Lyell set out for Sweden, to convince himself by actual ob- 
servation, of the truth or falsehood of the theory advanced. He first visited the 
famous Castle of Calmar : the bases of two projecting towers were once wash- 


— 
lare they to the natural evidences of the rise, that they detect them without re- 
ference to the artificial marks, but attribute the changes rather to the subsi- 
dence of the sea than to elevation of the land. At Lofgrund, a mark cut in a 
rock in 1731 was found to be nearly 3 feet above the present water Jevel. In 
the 16th century the port of Gottenburg was 20 miles higher up the frith on 
which it is built than the place where it now stands, and according to all ap- 
pearances the waters are still retiring. At Gefle, Mr. Lyell states, prepara- 
tions were being made to remove the harbor nearer to the sea, in consequence 
of the increasing shallowness of the water. At some parts of the coast both of 
Sweden and Finland, reports are current among the villagers of wrecks and an- 
chors dug up at places far in the interior ; and the grass crops of meadows near 
the sea are said to be insensibly increasing vith the gradual elevation of the 
land. 


| Mr. Lyell travelled across Sweden from the east to the west coast, on the 
‘summit level, and found everywhere the same appearance as on the coast. The 
whole country affords incontestable evidence of upheaval, but varying in differ- 
ent districts, being greatest towards the north, where the rise has been from 600 
to 700 feet, near Christiana 400 feet, and at Uddevalla 200 feet feet. The 
elevation, however, has been neither uniform nor continuous ; what is now risin 
‘was once sinking, interrupted by long intervals ofrest. Near Uddevalla on the 
|western coast, on removing a sheliy stratum from a mass of gneiss more than 
150 feet above the sea level, barnacles were found clinging so closely to the 
surface, that portions of the newly exposed rock came away on detaching 
them. Other zoophites were also met with in considerable numbers, of the same 
\peculiar dwarfish structure as those at present existing in the gulf of Bothnia. 
‘The finding of similar shells at places 70 miles from the sea in the interior of 
the country, divests the instance here referred to of anything like an accidental 
‘character ; and proves most satisfactorily that this part ef the continent has lain 
for a long period below the sea, while accumulations have formed above it. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact noticed by Mr. Lyell is the discovery of a 
wooden fishing hut, ata depth of 64 feet beneath the surface of the soil, during 
the excavations for a canal to unite Lake Maeler with an inlet of the Baltic. 
The structure was about 8 feet square ; the walls crumbled away on exposure 
to the air, but the floor timbers remained sound. ‘There was a rude stone fire- 
place in the centre, with fragments of half burnt wood, and outside a heap of 
wood piled up for fuel; not a particle of iron appeared to have been used in 
\the construction of this singular building. It was compactly buried in fine sand, 
jon which coarse gravel and large boulders in wavy strata were super-impesed. 
Ithas been shown that the submergence, if caused by a sudden inundation, 
would have left the boulders, as the heavieet portion of the materials, at the bot- 
‘tom, instead of where they are now found at the surface—a position in which 
\they have been deposited by floating ice. And we learn from this remarxable 
\fact, that since the building of fishing huts in Sweden, the land where the canal 
is dug has sunk during a period long enough for the disposition of strata 64 feet 
in thickness by the see, and has subsequently been raised to its present eleva. 
|tion. 


Observations on this interesting phenomena have been make in Sweden for 
‘about a century and a‘ half, and we see no reason to doubt their correctness. 
‘They are still carried on under the direction of Berzelius and other members of 
‘the Royal Academy of Stockholm, with a view to deternfine the direction of 
‘the upheaval. As yet, the evidence is in favor of an oscillation or see saw 
‘motion from south to north. In 1749 Linneus measured the distance of a large 
‘stone from the water, at Trelleborg, on the coast of Scania, the southern extrem- 
lity of Sweden ; it then lay 100 feet further from the sea than when measured 
lin 1836—87 years later. In the seaporte of this part of the country the streets 
‘are in many instances below the level of the water—a situation in which they 
'were not likely to have been built—and artificial mounds have been built to pre- 
ivent the encroachment of the waves. It would thas appear that while the north 
‘is rising, the south is sinking ; the proportion of dry land increases in the former 
‘and diminishes in the latter. The changes to be brought about by such, as yet 
‘mysterious movements, it is impossible 1o foretell. A similar phenomenon 
‘has been observed on the western coast of Greenland, where a tract 600 miles 
‘in length is slowly subsiding. Low islands and buildings gradually wyty nh 
‘and the native Greenlander, it is said has been taughty experience to desist 
from building his hut on the verge of the ocean. 


The area of unheaval comprised in Sweden and the adjacent countries is of 
great extent, and may be much larger than as yet appears by the observations. 


ed by the sea, but now they are above the sea level, having risen 4 feet in as 
many centuries. He also examined the marks cut by direction of the commis-| 
sion in 1820—21, and found them in all cases from four to five inches abcve the 


surface of the water, which when first cut, they exactly indicated ; and after|| 


careful consideration of the facts, and inquiry among the most eminent Swedish 
engineers, assured himself that the evidence in favor of a rise ofthe land was 
altogether conclusive. The absence of tides in the Baltic, and the peculiar con- 
figuration of the coasts of Sweden and Norway, render the determination of the 
upheaval a comparatively easy task. On reference toa map of these countries, 
a range of small islands will be seen at a short distance from the mainland, and 
following its indentations : these islands locally termed skar (shair), are rocky 
and precipitous, and by repelling the violence of the waves, leaves the space 
within comparatively calm. The natives take advantage of this circumstance 
for their short coasting voyages ; and by passing frequently through the intri- 
cate channels, become perfectly acquainted with every rock. Notwithstanding 
the slowness of the upward movement, it is sufficient to derange the navigation: 
channels are narrowed, twisted, or altogether filled up. Rocks which formerly 
were sunken, are now several feet above the surface of the water, and by the 
resort of sea birds and other accumulations in time are converted into islands. 
As the process goes on, the hollows between dry up, and become pastures sur- 
rounded by fir clad cliffs. Instances of this transformation have occurred, with- 
in the memory of living witnesses, both on the eastern and western coast of 
Sweden. With regard to this change, Mr. Lyell observes, + My attention was 


frequently called to low pastures from 1 to 3 miies inland, where the oldest in-|, 


According to the present data, it extends from Gothenburg to Torneo, and as 
far as the North Cape, but increasing towards the north, being covered by the 
ocean, its detection becomes difficult if not altogether impossible. In length it 
embraces 100 miles and probably half that distance in breadth ; and should the 
elevation still continue at the same rate, the upper portion of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, and a large extent of sea on the west of Sweden, between Uddevalla and 
\Gothenberg, will become converted into dry land. According to Humboldt, the 
bottom of the sea, now 45 fathoms below the surface, would begin to emerge at 
the end of 12,000 years. 

Various hypothesis have been put forward to account for the phenomenon 
described in the present paper. Some writers refer all disturbances on the crust 
of the earth to the action of an immense central fire, others, on the contrary, 
attribute them to chemical agencies—decompésitiou of water, and magnetism. 
We need not call in the aid ofso tremendous a power as that to be derived from 
an interior fire, only a few hundred miles less in diameter than the globe, to ef- 
fect that which daily experience teaches us may be effected by a power similar 
to that exerted by the hydrostatic press ; and it is well known that the 
of voltaic currents generates heat to a degree sufficient to account for volcanic 
and other convulsions. Experiments have been made in America as to the ex- 
‘pansion of rocks by heat, from which, according to Mr. Lyell, ¢ a mass of sand- 
stone a mile in thickness, which should have its temperature raised 200 de 
Fahrenheit would lift a superimposed rock to the height of ten feet above its 
former level. But suppose a part of the earth’s crust 100 miles in thickness 
land equally expansive, to have its temperament raised to 600 or 800 degrees, 


habitants or their fathers remembered that boats and ships had sailed. The this might produce an elevation of bet veen 2 and 3000 feet. The cooling of the 


traveller would not have suspected such recent conversions of sea into ‘ terra 
firma ;’ but there are few regions where a valley newly gained from the sea 
may so rapidly assume an air of considerable antiquily. Every small island and 
rock off this coast is covered with wood ; and it only requires that the interven- 
ing channels and fords should dry up, and become overspread with green turf, 
for the country to wear at once an inland aspect, with open glades and plains 
surrounded by well wooded heights. 

While rowing to examine a marked rock 40 .niles to the worth east of Upsal,) 


same rocks might afterwards cause the overlaying rocks to sink down again, 
and resume their original position.’ All the facts hitherto adduced tend to s 

that no geological period has been one of repose. In whatever quarter of the 
world we look, the same indications speak to us of the mighty changes which 
have been and are still in action in most intelligible language. ‘It seems to be 
rendered probable,’ writes Mr. Lyell, ‘that the constant repair of the land, and 
the subserviency of our planet to the support of terrestiral as well as aquatic 
species, are secured by the elevating and depressing power of causes acting in 


the boatmen pointed out rocks from 1 to 2 feet above the water, which, when 
boys, they remembered to have seen below the surface; and a channel then 
nearly dry as one through which heavily laden boats once passed. So accustomed 


the interior of the earth ; which although so often the source of death and 
terror to the inbabitants of the globe—visiting, in succession, every zone, and 


[ling the earth with monuments of ruin and disorder—are nevertheless the 
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agents of a conservative principle above all others essential to the stability of the Lord Apsley took the document, and perused it attentively. 
«You are right, young man,” said he; “ the ground is indeed secured to 
———$——- your family by the act of our late gracious sovereign. I took possession of it, 
A STORY OF APSLEY HOUSE believing it to be a waste spot, but I now find I must become the tenant of 
ivi t. What does she expect for it!” 
One fine autumn day, in the year 1750, as his majesty George I1. was taking paren 
a ride in Hyde Park, his eye was attracted by the figure of an old soldier, who That,” said Edward, she is satisfied to leave to ye peng : me bee 
was resting on a bench placed at the foot of an oak-tree. The king, whose memo- meh that the chief lawgiver of our country will do what is jus 
ry of faces was very remarkable, recognised him as a veteran who had fought)| > é 
' bravely by his side in some of his continental battles ; and kindly accosting * You shall not be disappointed, young man,” replied the chancellor. “I 
ca hie. the eld aan, who was lame, hobbled towards him was offered a site for my palace, equally eligible, at a yearly rent of four hun- 
“Well, my friend,” said the monarch, “it is now years since we heard the soy, eens 4 bien wm I will pay your mather, and have it, properly secured to 
of] , er heirs for ever. 
y ocn whistle at the battle of Dettingen: tell me what has befallen you! Edward thanked his lordship, and respectfully withdrew. . 
“] : : : : Before a week had elapsed, his mother was established in a neat and comfor- 
| table dwelling in one of the suburbs; and ere two had gone by, sweet Luc 
7 P : y & yng — (uo longer Gray) might be seen in the sunny little garden filling a basket wi 


system. 


only son.” it De 
1 ere the fruit of a golden pippin-tree, which the old lady pronounced to be almost 
\ that fine as the apples which his gracious majesty King George II. was wont to 
would make my wife, poor woman, as happy as a queen, if she ceuld only her stall at Hyde 
get it. Our son is a clever boy, and we are anxious to give him a good educa-|| to pass the state hued 
tion, we try every means in our power to turn an honest penny ; so my wife Say, 
} keeps an apple-stall outside the Park gate, and on fine days, when she is able Y°*" PY able to the representatives of the old applewoman. 
} ' to be out, she often sells a good deal. But sun and dust spoil the fruit, and, — 
te rainy weather keeps her at home ; so her profits are but little—not near enough TRIAL OF LIEUTENANT MUNRO. 
; to keep our boy at school. Now, please your majesty, if you would have the|/ Central Criminal Court—This Dau, Aug.1S—( Before Mr. Justice Erle.) 
ea goodness to give her the bit of waste ground outside the Park gate, we could, THE FATAL DUEL AT CAMDEN TOWN, 
, — a shed for her fruit-stall, and it would be, I may say, like an estate to It being generally known that the trial of Lieutenant EROS lng 
The good-natured monarch smiled, and said ‘‘ You shall have it, my friend. ~ this morning, the court he "3 il crowded at an early hour. A num- 
I wish all my subjects were as moderate in there requests as you.” He then 
rode on, followed by the grateful blessings of his faithful veteran. Aas Thainpese Munro, aged 43, gentleman, was placed at the bar, 


In a few days a formal conveyance of the bit of ground to James Allen, was nag . : : - ; : ; 
forwarded to their humble dwelling. ‘The desired was speedily erected, Fawes ay wander of Devil 
and the good old woman’s trade prospered beyond her expectations. Often, in- The Alieteni Genanele Mae, Waddington, all Mr. Clerke were counsel 
deed, the king hunself would stop at the Park gate to accost her, and taking) |r. the prosecution ; Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Bodkin defended the prisoner. 
an apple from her tempting store, deposit a golden token in its place. She was|| phe Attorney General stated the cause to the jury. They must all recol- 
thus enabled to procure a good education for her son, who really ponsessed con-|/ioct the fatal and distressing duel which occurred about four years ago. He 
siderable talents. ; did not wish to make any observations to excite their sympathy for the fa- 

Years rolled on. George II. and the veteran were gathered to their fathers;||mijy of the deceased, and he begged of them to cast from their minds all 
but Mrs. Allen still carried on her trade, hoping to lay up some money for her, they might have read and heard relating to the circumstance they were 
son, who had become a fine young man, and had obtained a situation as head jahout to investigate, and come to a cool and calm decision on the evidence 
clerk in a large haberdashery establishment. He lived with his mother in a| which would be laid before them that day. The prisoner at the bar was 
neat, though humble dwelling, alittle way out of the city ; and thither he hoped 4 gentleman of high honour and character, and had distinguished himself 
soon to bring a fair young bride, the daughter of a Mr. Gray, a music teacher, |in the public service. The unfortunate deceased was also a gentleman ot 
who resided near them. “ Sweet Lucy Gray!” as her lover was wont to call \unblemished character. After some further remarks the following witness- 
her, had given her consent, and the happy day was already fixed. lies were called : 

One morning, however, when Mrs. Allen proceeded as usual to her place of, Mr. George Guliver, examined by Waddington.—In 1843 I was a surgeon 
ie merchandise, she was somewhat startled to perceive the space around her fruit-||in the Horse Guards Blue. I well knew Lient. Munro. In 1843 the regi- 
| stall filled with workmen conveying stones, mortar, and all the implements ne- |ment was in barracks at Hyde Park Corner. I remember, on the Ist of July 


cessary for commencing a building. Some were standing round the shed, evi-|/the prisoner called me up early in the morning, and asked me to attend 
dentty preparing to demolish it. \}bim on an affair of honour. I at first refused to go, but afterwards accom- 
Come, old lady,” said one of the men, “ move your things out of this as panied him to Camden Town. He told me that instead of Colonel Fawcett 
i fast as you ean, for we can do nothing until the shed is down.” ‘being thankful to him for what he had done, he appeared dissatisfied ana 
ot ** My shed !” she exclaimed ; * and who has given you authority to touch |grossly insulted him. I went with Lieut. Munro, on the morning of the 
ie it!” duel, in his own carriage, to the Brecknock Arms, Camden Town. We ar- 
i “ The Lord Chancellor,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he has chosen this spot for a palace) |rived early in the morning, and soon afterwards met Colonel Fawcett and 
/ that he is going to build, and which is intended to be somewhat grander than’ two other gentlemen in a field adjoining the tavern. One of the gentlemen 
your fruit-stall. So look sharp about moving your property, for the shed must with Colonel Fawcett was Mr. Grant; | do not know the other. The par- 
come down.” ties afterwards went into another field. Mr. Manro asked me to follow him, 
Vain were the poor woman's tears and lamentations ; her repeated assertions, saying I might be of use. I did not go with him. ‘The parties afterwards 
that the late king had given her the ground for her own. were treated with ri-|, separated, and placed themselves a shert distance from each other, and I 
dicule ; and at Jength she returned home heart-sick and desponding. shortly heard the sound of pistols and a shout cailing for my assistance. I 
Misfortunes, it is said, seldom come alone. That evening Edward Allen en-||immediately went up, and found Colonel Fawcett lying on the grass, Lieut. 
tered his mother’s dwelling wearing a countenance as dejected as her own. He||Munro was standing by him. Colonel Fawcett said the prisoner did not 
threw himself on a chair, and sighed deeply. level the pistol at him; it was the result of accident. When I first went up 
«Oh, mother,” he said, “I fear we are ruined: Mr. Elliot has failed for an'|to Colonel Fawcett I perceived he had received a wound in the breast 
immense sum ; there is an execution on his house and goods, and I and allhis| Which I thought was likely to prove fatal, and I immediately procured as- 
clerks are turned adrift. Every penny we possessed was lodged in his hands, sistance and had him conveyed to the Brecknock Arins, where he died a 
and now we shall lose it ali. Besides, there have been lately so many failures) |'€W days afterwards. ; 
Cross-examined by Mr. Clarkson.—I have known Lieut. Munro for 10 


1 in the city, that numbers of voung men are seeking employment, and I am sure : } 
t kn to turn to look for it. [ ,” he added, trying t ile,||years. I was present at the trials of Mr. Cuddy and Mr. Grant for bei 


“ i on bu ur little trade ; a u i ; 
will oner said at the moment that Colonel Facwett had deliberately levelled his 
oh) fering from poverty without bringing her to share it.” pistol at him, and that Colonel Fawcett observed that the wound he receiv- 
re « Oh, Edward,” said his mother, “ what you tell me is hard enough ; but, ed was the effect of accident. I was no party to the arrangements for the 

my poor boy, | have still worse news for you.” She then, with many tears, re- 
lated the events of the morning, and concluded by asking him what they were h FORT 8 ore 
1 to do. Edward paused. earted amiable man never existed, he was the last person likely to seek a 
“And so,” said he at length, “the Lord Chancellor has taken a fancy to my rend dg I — say that the geno or ae pet up with a slight 
: ntment. His father wasi i 
mother’s ground, and her fruit-stall must to make room for his Lieut d with then 
rece daughters; he is not a man of property; and he has been deprived of his 
build Let commission, which was worth about 2500/. I believe the prisoner is a 
ulld on: be cannot seise that waten Ris ill on another. of the higest honour, kind, and amiable in his disposition, and have 
— de f the Lord! informed he is now in the most embarrassed circumstances, and in 
— day Edward presented himself at the dwelling of the Lord great not the time of the deel. 
: Charles Longland, examined by Mr. Clarke.—I am private in the Horse 
| “Can I see his lordship ?” he inquired of the grave official who answered his||Gyardy Blue. ‘ remeinber on the Ist of July, 1843, the regiment was sta- 
i Sr... . ||tioned at the Regent’s Park. I remember early on that morning driving the 
i “My lord is engaged just now, and cannot be seen except on urgent busi-|/yrigoner to the Brecknock Arms. Another carriage soon afterwards fol- 
ness. lowed, and the parties went into a field together. I shortly afterwards 
ra ha My business is urgent,” replied the young man ; “ but I will wait his lord-||heard the report of pistols, and going up, found Colonel Fawcett on the 
ship's leisure.” eee ground ; assisted in conveying him to the Brecknock Arms, where he died. 
And a long waiting he had. At length, after sitting in an anteroom for se-|/” Cross-examination.—I have been in the regiment 22 years. Lieut. Mun- 
veral hours, he was invited to enter the audience chamber. There, at a table'|-o has been there as long. He was always mild, inoffensive and most gen- 


| covered with books and papers, sat Lord Apsley. He was a dignified-looking tlemanly in his conduct. 
i man, still in the prime of life, with a pleasant countenance and quick penetrating Major Cuddy, examined by the Attorney General.—At the time of the 
P eye. : i duel | was Lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards Blue. I knew Colonel 
ij ‘Well, my friend,” he said, “what ean I do for you!” Fawcett well, and served with him in India. We returned in June, 1843. 


_‘* Your lordship can do mach,” replied Edward ; * yet all I seek is justice.|| The duel took place on the Ist of July. I saw Colonel Fawcett the Friday 
You have chosen, as the site for your new palace, a piece of ground which his||before, and on that day a gentleman named Grant called on me from Lieu- 
majesty King George Il. bestowed on my parents and their heirs for ever ; and 
aH since my father’s death, my mother has remained in undisturbed possession. 
| : your lordship will please read this paper, you will see that I what state is the 
act.” 


tenant Muaro with a message, which I conveyed to Colonel Fawcett. Mr. 
Grant called again in the evening, when it was arranged that a hostile mee- 
ting should take place on the following morning in consequence. Between 
four and five on Saturday morning, Colonel Fawcett called me in his care 
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riage, and we proceeded to the Brecknock Arms. On arriving there we had opportunity of observing the prisoner's manner and character, and he did 


found the two gentl»men; one of them I believe was the prisoner. not believe there was a better hearted man in existence ; he was of a most 
The Attorr ey Gene »|.—What afterwards took place ? humane disposition. 
Major Cuddy inquit 1 whether he was bound to answer, as it might | ‘The Earl of Arundel said he joined the regiment to which the prisonerlately 
criminate himself. belonged in 1834, and had frequent opportunities of seeing hun. He was a 


The Attorney General. Oh, no; you need not be under any apprehen- man of most inoffensive and mild habits. 
sion; I produce adocume:.: under the Great Seal which exonerates youfrom , The Marquis of Anglesea had known Lt. Munro ever since he (Lord A.) had 
all future consequence arising out of this inquiry. held the office of colonel in the Royal Horse Guards Blue. It was his duty 
Mr. Justice Erle, having examined the iastrument, said to the witness, on certain occasions to inquire into the conduct of the officers, and he had al- 
this is a document under the Great Seal, granting you a tree pardon for any ways found that the prisoner was most exemplary in his conduct both as aman 
part you might have taken in the late fatal duel, and therefore you are and a soldier. He had raised himself by his own merit from the ranks to the 
bound to answer all questions considered necessary, post of It. in the Guards, and was respected by ali who knew him. He was 
The examinatioti was then proceeded with. The witness then proceeded a kind hearted, benevolent humane man. 
to say that he accompanied the parties to the field, and assisted in loading the — Col, Bouverie, Lord George Manners, Mr. Perceval, aud two non.commis- 
pistols, which was done in the presence of Mr. Grant. ‘The ground was then sioned officers in the regiment to which the prisoner belonged, all concurred in 
measured : it was an us tsually long distance. ‘I'he parties were then placed, the opinion that he was a most humane and kind hearted man. 
and Mr. Grant said—Genlemen, are vou ready! Almost instantaneously af | The Attorney General said, as prosecutor he had done his duty in laying the 
terwards both parties firea, and Col. Fawcett immediately fell to the ground. evidence relating to the charge against the prisoner before the jury. He 
Lieutenant Munro said—* Did you see him (Col. F.)t He covered me as would not remark on it, but leave the question of iunocence or guilt in their 
dead as possible, and intended to shoot me.” Col. Fawcett said—* No, | hands. 
did not,” and added—«[ forgive you.” ‘he prisoner shortly afterwards left, Mr. Justice Erle, in summing up, said, there were two questions which the 
the ground. Colonel Fawcett was conveyed to the Brecknock Arms, and! jury had todecide; the first was, whether Col. Fawcett met with his death 
proceeded to obtain medical assistance. in consequence of any act of the accused; and secondly, if they were satisfled 
Cross-examined by Mr. Clarkson.—I am not aware that Col. Fawcett had on that point, whether it was premeditated, and intended with malice on the 
been engaged in other duels. [ cannot swear positively to the identity of the part of the prisoner. The learned judge then minutely read over the evidence, 
accused. I had never seen him before the morning of the Ist of Juiy, and only’ commenting upon it as he proceeded. It was his duty to tell them that iftwo 
once since. I believe he is the same person who was engaged in the trans- persons quarrelled, and they went out with dangerous weapons to fight a duel, 
action under ingniry, but I would not swear positively. I have been in the and one met his death, the survivor in the eye of the law, was considered guilty 
army 16 years. of murder ‘They would take all the circumstances of this distressing case into 
Mr. Clarkson chen asked several questions relating to the parties being dis- their consideration, and return such a verdict as justice required. He felt bound 
missed from the atzuy in consequence of duelling, and whether or not, since, to observe, that in the course of his (Mr. Justice Erle’s) experience in courts of 
the fatal occurrence ‘der investigation, new regulations had not been made ‘justice, he never knew an accused party to receive a better character than the 
by the Commander it. Shief, but ‘ prisoner at the bar, but if they thought the offence proved, it would be their 
Mr. Justice Erle hei.. that they were not relevant to the inquiry before the duty to returna verdict of guilty. 
court, and thercfore the witness did not answer them. |, The jury at the conclusion of the learned judge's address retired to consider 
Mr. Liston, the eminent surgeon, was the next witness called, and, in an- their verdict. After an absence of 20 minutes they returned into court, and 
swer to questions by Mr. Waddington, said, I remember that on Saturday, the having answered to their names, 
Ist of July, 1843, | went with Mr. Gulliver to the Camden Arms (Colonel) Mr. Straight, the Clerk of Arraigns, said,—Gentlemen, have you agreed upon 
Fawcett had been removed there). On examination I found that Colonel your verdict !’ 


Fawcett had received a pistol-shot in the right side, which wound | ascertain--- The Foreman—Yes, sir. 
ed, by a post mortem examination, was the cause of death. (The ball which | [At this moment the most intense interest was manifested throughout the 
was extracted from the body of Colonel Fawcett was produced.) ‘court, which was crammed to excess. } 
Mr. Clarkson did not ask the witness any question. Mr. Straight.—How say you, gentlemen, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or 
The Attorney General.—This is the case for the prosecution. ‘not guilty ? 


Mr. Clarkson then addressed the jury in a forcible speech, in defence of the | The Foreman.—GUILTY, but the jury strongly recommend him to mercy. 
prisoner. It was sail thatthe law relating to this case was clear; but he) A deathlike silence followed the announcement of the verdict. during which 
transaction. He sho-'d ask them if the accused had premeditated murder, or and some law books were handed to the learned judge. 
had he been actuated by malice; and if they were of opinion he had not, they, ‘The prisoner, on being asked in the usual form what be had to say why sen- 

eath. re was no paralie: m the case belore them wit at of an assassin,’ |wilful murder, respectfully bowed to the Court, but made no reply. 
like the wretch who murdered Lord Wiliam Russell in the dead of night. Mr. Justice Erle then said the prisoner had been convicted of the crime of 
’ vidence, |him to mercy, in which recommendation he fully concurred, and should take 
case, and he (Mr. Clarkson) felt but little doubt but that the jury would re- ‘care that, without delay, it was forwarded to the proper quarter. Under the 
ing part in sem ce which the prisoner was ‘ — did not feel that he was called upon, in the discharge of his duty, to pass t 
right when unfortunate circumstances occurred under which an individual lost |, wry! sentence of death. He prs ae ‘eare, however, that ihe eiletans at the 
quiry shou.d take piace. uca an Inquiry is now p * ‘jand in a country where human life was held so sacred, in most cases, the 
vinced that they never could come to a conclusion that the perm me eu iheaviest penalty known to the law followed. The learned counsel for the de- 
had an of fence made suggestions of a merciful nature, as to absence of all premeditation 
/larkson) considered it was mainly to be attributed to the fa ated 4 * or motive, in which they fully concurred. He (Mr. Justice Erle) also fully be- 
ety, and false notions of honour which it was well known had long existed in) jieyed that the prisoner was deserving the excellent character he had received 
the profession to which the prisoner belonged at the time of the lamentable \by the distinguished witnesses who had been called. ‘That he had pursued an 
and fatal occurrence. . ae ;}honourable path through life there could not be a doubt, but these favourable 

Lieut. Munro had been a great sufferer—he had lost his commisison, anc |-ireyumstances, however, remained for others to consider. He had no right to 

uelling he lev order that sentence of death be recorded. 
Joaded the pistols ; they laboured under no excitement, no feelings of wounded | Sentence of death was then recorded, and the prisoner was removed from the 
honour, and yet it was they who put the instruments of destruction into the goo, 
hands of others labouring under feelings of the greatest irritation. He looked | During the time of Mr. Clarkson's address to the jury (which was one of 
upon the principals in such power and feeling), the prisoner shed tears, and appeared suilering great 

© priso i e trial excited intense interest. 

ed ame the jury to pause belore they came to a conclusion that Lieut Munro LIL TL 
ate the evidence mos! | 
had been actuated by malice. He wished the jury to sift the . The Child Goethe a Smasher.—We chi\iren were brou ght in contact 
minutely and he felt convineed that they would be unanimous in opinion that |. } 
: | with our neighbors, of whom three brothers, named Ochenstein, the sur- 
the charge against the unfortunate gentieman at the bar could not be sustained \viving sone of a deceased chief justice, tiving ©s tne other side of the Wa 
The seconds in the transaction, as he before said, had been tried and acquitted, | , By g Oat! y, 


, ~ : jwon my love, and occupied and diverted themselves with me in 
and had also under the Great Seal an exoneration from all further proceedings lmany ways. Our families liked to tell of ali sorts of wazueries to which 


relating to the late fatal aud lamentable event. There was a wide and im enticed by these otherwise grave and solitary men. Let one of these. 
measurable difference between death occurring under circumstances like the pranks suffice for all. A crockery fair had just been held, trom which not 
present to that of life being taken away by the midnight “assassin, for the sake only our kitchen hed been supplied with wares fora long time to come, 
of plunder or from feelings of malice. In the case of Lieut. Munro there was but a great deal of small gear had been purchased as play things for us chil- 
no proof of malice, there was no premeditation: but the fatal occurrence en | jpoy ” One veantitul afternoon when everything was quiet about the house, 
sued in consequence of a false notion that such a step was necessary to ViIN- |) Wh ijeg away the time with my pots and dishes in the frame, and finding 
dicate his wounded honour. He (Mr. Clarkson) wished to see the practice)| } 4; nothing more was to be got out of them, burled ose of them into the 
altogether abolished. After some further remarks, the learned counsel sad street vastly tickled to hear the clatter it made in breaking. The Von 
the prisoner bad raised himself by his excellent conduct from the ranks to the’|chensteins, who saw me relishing the sport till | clapped my hands with 
office of lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards; but, in consequence of the | d-light, cried out Another.” I.did not withhold a kettle, and as they made 
melancholy affair in which he had been engaged, he had been deprived of all! 9 end to their calis for more, ia a little while the collection, platters, pip- 
the means he had of subsistence, and his wife and family of six children had |, ins, mugs and all, were dashed to pieces on the pavement. My neighbors 
been driven into poverty and exile. Many distinguished individuals would) continued to express their approbation, and I wes highly delighted to give 
bear testimouy to the high honour, character, and humane disposition of the//them pleasure. But my stock was exhausted, aid still they shouted 
prisoner. ; \|** More.” I ran, therefore, straight to the kitchen and brought the earth- 
The learned counsel then called the following witnesses :— ‘ ‘jenware, which produced a still livelier spectacle in breaking, and [ thus 
Mr. Daniel Ross.—1 am a merchant m the City. | was at scheol with TL ieut., kept running back and forth, fetching one vesse! afier another as I could 
Munro, and have known him ever since. He is a person of amiable, inoffen- jreac it trom where they stood in rows on the dresser. But as that did not 


sive manners, ijsatisfy my audience, | devoted all the ware that | could drag out to similar 
Mr. Barclay, also a merchant in the City of London, had known the prisoner! |destruction. It was too late when some one appeared to hinder and save, 
all bis life ; he was an amiable kind-hearted, humane man. |The mischief was dove, and in place of a large aisount of crockery, there 
Dr. Rutherford gave similar evidence. was only a ludicrous history of its loss, in which my roguish accomplices 


took special delight to the end of their days. Goethe’s Autobiography. 


The Karl of March said he had known the prisoner for some years, and had 
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Sepremser 11, 


POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


For this volume, added to the two ef graver and pathetic poetry of Hood, the 
ublic are much indepted to Mr. Moxon. The selection is excellent; and 
ow we smile and laugh, though now through tears at the exurberant fancies 

and quaint originalities of our lost friend ! hilst we read his pages, so preg- 

nant with odd ideas, such as nobody but himself seems ever to have enter- 
tained, how poor does the ribald trash and mere punning of his successors ap- 

ar! The paltry straining after words, and the shabby thoughts now put 
orth with all the airs of dominant wit,—the hammering on the same strings, and 
the personalities which debase our current literature, and destroy the healthful 
tone of public taste and just appreciation of what is good, beautiful, or eleva. 
ting,—are miserable followings of Thomas Hood. He pandered to no false ap- 
petites; his ridicule never invaded propriety nor virtue ; his shafts were never 
pointed in wantonness, and merely for sale, against what the right-minded 
ought to prize, and the very buffoon to spare. ere was a spirit of honesty in 
his fun, and of humanity in hisdrollery. Cant, pretension,and vice could provoke 
his irony and censure; but his heart was too true to do injury to their oppo- 
sites—genuine piety, inoffensive modesty, and sterling worth. High desert 
and struggling merit were not only alike exempt from his satire, but honoured 
by his admiration, and helped onward by his aid. Would we could say as much 
for some upon whom his mantle has not fallen! 

As a contrast to their Birmingham wares, we will quote, though so general- 
ly known, the amusing jeu d’esprit entitled “A Plain Direction,” so full of 
waggery, so piquant, and yet so innocuous and playful : 


Where love of gold doth ne'er eclipse 


The golden light of love— 

The place must be a paradise, 
But how shall I get there ! 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard there is a famous Land 
For public spirit known, 

Whose patriots love its interests 
Much better than their own. 

The Land of Promise sure it is! 
But how shall I get there! 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard about a fine Estate, 

A mansion large and strong ; 

A view all over Kent and back, 
And going for a song. 

George Robins knows the very spot, 
But how shall I get there? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And allround the Square.’ 


l’ve heard there is a Company 
All formal and enroll’d, 
Will take your smallest silver coin 


“In London once I lost my way 

In faring to and fro, 

And ask’d a little ragged boy 

The way that I should go ; 

He gave a nod, and then a wink, 
And told me to get there 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I boxed his little saucy ears, 

And then away I strode ; 

But since I've found that weary path 
Is quite a common road. 

Utopia is a pleasant place, 

But how shall I get there ! 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve read about a famous town, 

That drove a famous trade, 

Where Whittington walk’d up and found 
A fortune ready made. 

The very streets are paved with gold ; 
But how shall I get there ? 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve read about a Fairy Land 

In some romantic tale, 

Where, Dwarfs if good are sure to thrive, 
And wicked Giants fail. 

My wish is great, my shoes are strong, 
But how shall I get there? 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard about some happy Isle, 
Where ev’ry man is free, 

And none can lie in bonds for life 
For want of L. S. D. 

Oh, that's the land of liberty ! 
But how shall I get there? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round tho Square.’ 


I’ve dreampt about some blessed spot, 
Beneath the blessed sky, 

Where Bread and Justice never rise 
Too dear for folks to buy. 

It’s cheaper than the Ward of Cheap, 
But how shall I get there! 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is an ancient House, 

As pure as it is old, 

Where members always speak their mind, 
And votes are never sold. 

I’m fond of all antiquities, 

But how shall I get there ! 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 

And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is Royal Court 
Maintained in noble state, 

Where ev’ry able man, and good, 
Is certain to be great ! 

I'm very fond of ng | sights, 
But how shall I get there? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Temple too, 

' Where Christians come to pray ; 
But canting knaves and hypocrits, 
And bigots keep away. 

Oh, that’s the parish-church for me! 
But how shall I get there? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


They say there is a Garden fair, 
That’s haunted by the dove, 


And give it back in gold. 

Of course the office-door is mobb’d, 
But how shall I get there? 

‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 


I’ve heard about a pleasant land, 
Where omelettes grow on trees, 
And roasted pigs run crying out, 
‘Come eat me, if you please.’ 

My appetite is rather keen, 

But how shall I get there ? 
‘Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.’ 

Let our readers but read this aloud, and every fifth line emphatically, and 
the memory of Hood’s jocular vein will be revived with a freshness to prove 
how finely he united the teaching of useful truths and benevolence with the 
outpourings of an inexhaustible fancy, and the curious turn of vision, which 
marked him as an original genius. 


THE DICTATOR; OR TWO SCENES IN PARAGUAY. 
SCENE THE FIRST. 

In the vicinity of che city of Assumption, the capital of Paraguay (that irre- 
gular country, which, from the policy of seclusion so long pursued by its go- 
vernment, has been termed the Japan of South America), are scattered many 
country-houses belonging to the more wealthy citizens, who retire thither when 
their business is over, to escape from the scorching heat and stifling dust of the 
open, unpaved streets. ‘To many of these villas farms or plantations of consi- 
derable extent are attached, which, cultivated by servants, supply the market 
of the capital, and thus afford a revenue for the proprietors. It is to one of 
‘these mansions that we would transport the imagination of our readers ; and as 
‘this power—namely, the imagination—is lord of time as well as of space, we 
shall expect it to bear us company as far back as a period of forty years ago, 
when Paraguay was under the sway of a Spanish governor appointed by the 
viceregncy of Buenos Ayres. At that time there stood about a league north of 
the little city of Assumption, a dwelling of small dimensions—in fact a mere 
cottage—but beautifully situated, and surrounded by fields of sugar-cane, maize, 
tobacco and cotton, all in full cultivation. The house was built, after the fashion 
of the country, of sun-pried bricks, covered with plaster, and whitewashed. 
‘Along the front was a deep veranda, the pillars of which were slender stems 
‘of forest trees, stripped of their branches and bark, and whitewashed, but with 
many rough knots and inequalities where the boughs had been hewn off. These 
served to sustain the vines which, planted at their feet, ascended with many a 
winding clasp, and covered them with their luxuriant leaves. Then, reaching 
the roof of the veranda, the vines spread and interlaced, until the whole was 
buried in a mass of verdant foliage, which contrasted beautifully with the snow- 
white walls of the cottage and the ruddy tiles of the sloping eaves. In the rear 
of the cottage was a long, low building, appropriated to the servants and the of- 
fices, and extending a corral, or enclosure, in which the cattle and horses were 
kept. Directly in front of the porch were two tall trees, of the tatayiba, or wild 
mulberry, with slender stems and a profusion of light, glossy leaves ; while be- 
fore and on each side of the house, was an orchard, or it might rather be called 
a thicket, of fruit trees. The broad dark leaf of the fig hardly allowed its 
abundant fruit, in all stages of growth, to meet the eye, but the sunny-orange 
and yellow lime gleamed from the depths of their verdant canopy, like—to use 
the odd but striking simile of honest Andrew Marve!l — 

* Like golden lamps in a green night.” 
It was late in the evening. The full unclouded moun shone on the scene here 


escribed, lighting up the white walls of the humble cottage and the verdant 
masses of the orange grove. ‘The tall sugar-cane and the rustling maize-stalks 
waved their tasselled heads and slender leaves in the soft night-wind. Now and 
then might be heard the sullen hooting of a distant owl, or the harsh scream of 
a paroquet disturbed in its uneasy slumbers. All other sounds were hushed. 
‘The cattle were asleep in the corral, the fowls at roost on their accustomed 
trees. From the darkness and silerce which prevailed, it appeared that all the 
inhabitants of the cottage were at rest, except in one room, which was lighted 
up, and in which we will make bold to enter. It was very simply furnished, as 
is usual throughout Spanish America. The brick floor was covered with fine 
= matting. To the whitewashed walls were fastened a few ordinary pictures 
ja 


engravings. Some light cane chairs were placed around the room, and at 

the far‘her end was an elevated dais or estrada, covered with the skins of the 

guar and puma, and serving as a lounge for visitors, or a couch for the siesta 

jor afternoon nap. In the centre of the room was a table, made of the wood of 

the urandig-pitai, a native tree equal to the finest rosewood. ‘T'wo candles 

tood upon it, and numerous papers—some folded, and tied with tape, others 
pen—were scattered over it. 


A young man sat beside the table, deeply d in the perusal of one of the 
pecumente. He was dressed like a wealthy hottendade, or gentleman farmer 
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His jacket of blue cloth was adorued with silver buttons, hanging by little chains 
of an inch in length. His vest of white satin, elegantly tamboured, was open so 
as to show the embroidered front of his cambric shirt. His green velvet small- 
clothes, tied round the waist by a blue satin sash, were loose at the knee, allow 
ing the ruffled ends of his muslin drawers to appear beneath them. They were 
met by white stocaings, and buskin boots of untanned horse-skin. ‘lhe age of 
the wearer was apparently about twenty-five. He had the brown complexion, 
the dark eyes, the black, glossy hair, the thick beard and mustaches, which were 


proper to his Spanish descent. His handsome features wore an expression of | 


deep sadness, and his brow was occasionally knit, as with indignation, while his 
eye glanced over the paper which he held. Just behind him, in another chair, 
but leaning on the back of his, with her eyes fixed earnestly on his face, sat a 
young woman of extreme beauty both of form and feature. It was a style of 
beauty, too, which is commonly thought peculiar to northern, or rather to cold 
climates, but which is, in fact, frequently seen in the interior of South America. 
Her chestnut hair clustered in natural ringlets round her fair face, and her dark 
blue eyes looked out with changeable lustre from beneath their !ong brown eye- 
lashes. Her slender form, betokening extreme youth, was attired in a simple 
robe of white muslin, bound at the waist by a ribbon, which was clasped with a 
golden buckle. It was easy to see that the natural expression of her counte- 
nance was bright and cheerful, as of one accustomed to a life of great happiness ; 


but at this moment her look was constrained and anxious, and her eyes were | 


fixed earnestly upon the young man, whose attention was engrossed by the man. 
uscripts. At last she spoke, as if unable to endure the silence. 

** Do you think there is any hope, Enrique ?” 

The young man started, and throwing from him the papers which he he'd, 
exclaimed in a tone of mournful bitterness, “What a fool am I to pore over these 
long-winded pleas, rejoinders, judgements, and all their legal trash, as if they 
could have any influence on my cause! Do! not know that it was lost from the 
beginning! It is gold that has done it all—bribery, corruption! The pleading 
of au angel would not avail against such arguments. We are lost—utterly 
ruined !”” 


“Surely, Enrique,” replied his companion, ‘the judge cannot allow his friend-| 


ship for Don Manuel to bias him to so frightful a degree? All the city knows 
that Prieto’s claim to your patrimony is utterly unfounded ; and your evidence, 
too, is so strong ” 

“Listen, Rosita,” said the young man, “to what [ heard this morning from 
my friend Gomez. How Gomez learned the facts, he would not inform me; 
but he assured me that I might rely upon them. A year ago, when Don Maruel 
Prieto gave his daughter in marriage to young Echerverria, he said to him, 
“Carlos, choose which you will of my houses in town, or my estates in the 
country, for your residence, and it is yours.” Echeverria answered, “I will not 
rob you of any of your splendid residences or your great plantations. Give me 
only a little cottage, with an orchard and a few fields about it, lixe that of En- 
rique Gonzales, and I shall be happy.” Then Prieto said, “If that be all you 
require, you shall have the very house and farm you speak of.” Thereupon he 
came to me and offered me a large price for the property — its full worth, and 
even more. I refused, instantly and positively, to sell my patrimony, which 


was endeared to me by the recollections of childhood. Why should J part with | 
it at any price? Besides, Rosita, it was at that very time that | was preparing | 


to lead you, my lovely, blushing bride, from your own happy home to the house 
of my fathers. Was that a time to sell my homestead! I told the old man 


flatly that all his fortune would not tempt me. Now, this is what I learn from | 


Gomez. When Prieto returned home, he was bursting with fury at his failure, 
inasmuch as he had given his word to his son-in-law, and had expected that his 
doubloons would accomplish everything He swore a solemn oath, that if it 
cost him his whole fortune, he would have my house and land, and that I should 
yet beg of him a pittance to save me from starvation.” 


“Santa Maria !— Blessed Virgin! Can this be!” exlaimed the young wife in 
astonishment. 

“This—this,” continued Gonsalez, “is the origin of this sudden and outra 
geous suit, which at first J considered to be intended only for my annoyance, and 
as a mode of pretty revenge. But it now appears too clearly that he is deter- 
mined to push it to extremity; and his measures have been taken with such 


consummate skill, that no resource is left io me. The judge is gained. Every | 


advocate has his retaining fee. I have even begun todoubt my own paid lawyer, 
Ramirez, who has suddenly become very cautious and cold.” 

“Ramirez ! He leagued with the enemy! Oh, Enrique, surely your suspicions 
mislead you !" 

I fear—! greatly fear: at all events he gives me no hope.” 

“And is there no one,” asked Rosita,” **whom you can trust ?” 

“Not one of the whole court,” replied her husband in a tone of despair, “The 
only advocat who cannot be bribed, and of whom lawyers and judges alike stand 
in awe, has long been my implacable enemy.” 

“The Dr. Francia?” 

* Yes; ever since the unhappy affair of Gomez and Paredes. I remember 
well the terrible scowl he wore when he said to me, “You have wilfully crossed 


my path; you have injured one who never forgets a favour or an offence.” | 


Since that time, he has done all in his power—openly and fairly | admit—to 
thwart, annoy, and injure me. Nor have I been slow, | confess it, to retaliate 
He is an intimate friend of Prieto’s. Oh how he must exult in my approaching 
tuin!” 

“Not, surely,” said Rosita, ‘if he be the honest, upright man he is proclaim- 
ed to be. He integrity must revolt at such injustice.” 

“There are many esteemed very honest,” replied Gonsalez, ‘who will rejoice 
in a result attained by evil mea”s, provided they are not responsible f .r the evil- 
doing. But,’ he continued, rising from his chair, and pacing the room with 


hasty steps, ‘“‘what is it to me who exults or who laments over my unhappy | 


fate’ What is certain is, that in three days we are driven forth, to beg or 
starve, from this house, in which I fondly hoped to spend a long and happy life 
with thee, my beloved. Ah, Rosita! what day-dreams have been mine of the 
leasant future which awaited us here, but which will never be ours to enjoy ! 
t is not for myself that I grieve 1 can struggle with the current. But when 


I think that I have drawn you from the paceful shelter of your paternal roof in| 
Villa Rica to this distant city, to share in my desperate fortunes, | am ready to 


go mad with remorse and rage.” 

“Aud this is the way you treat me!” replied the young wife in an offended 
tone. “When I, poor, foolish creature, was thinking that my presence and my 
love would be some alleviation to your misfortune, you do your bes! to distress 
me by calling them an aggravation. Come here, sir,” she continued, seizing 


him by the hand, «nd pulling him with gentle force to a chyir by her side—*sit | 
down by me, you treacherous man, and tell me what you married me for. Was | 


it only to have me in vour house like a great doll, prettily dressed, for a play- 


‘tertain yur friends in fertu/ias,* and make your mr’r + aod see that yourelothes 
were in order and your dinners well eouked! No, sir; your ama de liave: t 
idid these things quite as well as [. Weil, then, was it to be your helpmate, to 
love you in joy and in sorrow, to comfort you, to toil for you, to believe that 
there was no unhappiness where you were, and to make you believe so too! 
Oh, Enrique! you do not know me You are a man: well, am [ not a woman?” 

“You are an angel, I believe,” said Enrique, interrupting her rapid speech by 
clasping her round the waist. 

“Let me alone. I say | am a woman: and are there not poor women as well 
as poormen! And do not women have to toil and suffer as much as men! 
Yes, truly, and a great deal more. Now, Enrique,” said the lovely ple.der, 
leaning with her clasped hands on her husband's shoulder, and looking fondly 
in his face, “listen to my plan, which I have formed while you were poring over 
your musty papers, When we leave our dear home, which | shall regret as 
much as you, for I have had my day-dreams too, Enrique’—and a tear, unbid- 
den, stood in her bright blue eye—*ut when we leave it, you shall hire a little 
hut, and a little piece of ground, such as we can find for twenty dollars a-year, 
hke that which old Antonio lives in — the old Mulatto, who talks all the time 
with his Iudian wife, who never says anything ; just like me, you know ” 

‘But where are we to find our twenty dollars, you dear little St. Tacita!” 
interrupted Enrique, smiling in spite of himself. 

‘Hush with your impertinent inguisitions You are worse than a lawyer. 
Why, my earnings are worth more than sixty dollars ; so there is three years’ at 
once. You shall cultivate the ground, and raise your vais, your maize, and 
vour pine-apples, your water-melons and your musk-melons, your sugar-caue, 
and, above all, your cotton; while I shall take care of the house—which wont be 
much, you know ; and then I will pick and card your cotton, and spin and weave 
it, and cut it, and make it up, and tambour it so, that the governor himself shall 
be only too happy to give a hundred dollars for a shirt from my fingers. More- 
over, every Saturday I will go into the market, like the other paisanas,§ with 
my donkey, and my panniers filled with all the good fruits that you will raise, 
jand all the nice and pretty things that I can muke—my tarts and pies, my 
bouquets, my toys and cigarril/os!\| Ah, | think | see myself in a corner of the 
market-house, in my white petticoat and embroidered vest,with my little rebozo4 
on my head, seated in state on my mat, with all my wares about me, I am 
sure I shall draw all the custom. Buy a water-melon, senor? Buy my candles, 
‘senorita—elegant mould candles! Here's your nice new-laid eggs! Here's 


‘iyour beautiful onions! Here’s your fine white yams—yams—yams! Ah, buy 


a pie, ma’am, baked this morning, I assure you; or a bunch of elegant flowers, 
for the dear good saint;** or a sweet pretty little doll for the charming little se- 
norita ; or a little whip for the dear little senorito to whip his beautiful little 
horse with!’ The lively Rosita mimicked so admirably the tones and manner 
if the market women of Assumption, that her husband shouted Bravo!” and 
clapped his hands, and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. It was a 
delightful scene ; and it ended by his clasping once more his lovely wife to his 
bosom, and thanking Heaves that he had one ireasure of which Prieto could 
not deprive him. 

At this moment they were startled by a loud knock at the outer door. 

‘Who can it be at this hour ?’ said Enrique. : 

‘Some messenger from the city, perhaps,’ replied his wife. ‘ Here Rossi,’ 
she said, opening the door of the apartment, ‘ go and see who it is that 
knocks.’ 

Rossi, their trusty Mulatto servant, who was nodding in the passage, arose, 
‘rubbed his eyes, yawned, and proceeded to obey the commands of his mistress. 
He returned in a minute with his eyes wide open, and every trace of drowsiness 
banished by consternation. ‘Oh, senor ! oh mistress !’ he stammered ; ‘it is that 
man Dr. Francia! Shalll let him in? 

Rossi knew well the inveterate enmity between his master and the doctor. 
which was indeed notorious to all the city and neighborhood. ‘Dr Francia 
exclaimed Gonsalez, no less astonished and much perplexed. What canhe 
lwant with me? 

‘Perhaps he comes from Don Manuel to propose some compromise,’ suggest- 
ied his wife. ‘Pray see him by all means.’ 

| *Well Rossi, desire the doctor toenter. We shall know our fate.’ 
Rossi returned to the door, and shortly afterwards a hasty step was beard in 
‘the passage, and the person of whom they spoke entered the room. His tall 
erect form was clad from heat to foot in scholastic black, with the exception of 
his ample cloak of crimson cloth, which was wrapped round his shoulders after 
the Spanish fashion. He might be above forty years ofage. His face was long, 
with strongly marked features ; thin lips, firmly closed, dark piercing eyes, and 
a swarthy complexion, with that peculiar tinge of sallowness acquired by close 
confinement and study. His dark hair was drawa back from his capacious fore- 
nead and fell in heavy masses on his shoulders. His whole physiognomy con. 
veyed a strong impression of intellect and firmness. He waited for no saluta- 
tion, but spoke at once. 

‘Senor Don Enrique, I know that my presence here is as unwelcome as it is 
unexpected.’ 

‘] am honored,’ began Gonsalez ; but the doctor interrupted him with a hasty 
motion of the hand. 

*L do not come to bandy compliments, senor; but on an errand of duty. You 
are now engaged in a suit with my friend Don Manuel Prieto (he pronounced 
the word ‘friend’ with strong emphasis) and by which you are about to lose this 
house and estate. From what | learn, it appears that this suit is an atrocious 
outrage on law and justice, and is likeiy to be gained by a violation of every 
legal and honest principle. Is this the truth, senor ?” 
| It is,’ replied Gonsalez eagerly, ‘as surely as that there is a just God in 
heaven 

‘This must not be, Don Enrique,’ replied Dr Francia. ‘I carnot allow the 
law, that noble science to which | have devoted my life, to be so perverted to 
an engine of fraud and oppression. I am the friend of Don Manuel; | am, 
and shall ever be, your enemy. But I ain more the friend of right, and the 
enemy of wrong. | offer you my services. Will you trust me with your 
cause!” 

‘With my life !’ exclaimed Gonsalez, astonished and overjoyed. ‘Oh, senor, 
under what a load of obligation do you lay me!’ 

‘Under none,’ returned the lawyer hastily. ‘I serve the cause of justice.— 
We are enemies now and ever!" 


* Evening parties. 

+ Paraguay tea, made from the leave. of a tree peculiar to that country. 

{ Housekeeper ; literally, mistress of keys. 

Peasaet women, 

|) Little cigars made of tobacco, cut fine, an! wrapped ina slip of paper or maize leaf, 

“| A sort of scarf, thrown over the head or rouad tle neck at the pleasure of the wearer, 

} ** It is common throughout Spanish America to have an image of the patron saint in the 
‘best room of the house, and great care is taken in dressing ani adorning it with jewels and 


thing and a show! Or was it merely that I might keep you company, and eN- garlands 
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‘Surety, senor, not now?’ exclaimed Rosita. ‘Not after this?’ 

‘Madam replied the doctor coldly, ‘neither my friendships nor my enmities 
are like a cloak, to be put on and off at pleasure, and thrown aside when worn 
out, ‘These, | perceive, are your documents,’ he continued, sweeping from) 
the table that pile of papers which lay upon it, and collecting them under his 
arm within his cloak. +Have ro further anxiety, Don Enrique ; your cause is 
safe. I do not think that Don Pedro de Sarmiento will dare to trifle with me!’ 
he said proudly, drawing up his stately form to its full height. ‘Let, him be 
ware: if he turns to the right or left, he is lost. Judge of appeal as he is, roy-| 
al auditor as he styles himself, | will drag him from his seat to ignominy and, 
ruin. What! i: it come to this, that a corrupt judge and venal advocates shall 
twist the law with impunity to their own vile ends, and rob us of our fortunes| 
without redress? |, Jose Gaspar Francia, say that this thing shall not be.— 
Farewell, sir ; I repeat it, your patrimony is safe. Adieu, madam ; I kiss your) 
feet ;’ and bowing with ceremonious politeness, the great lawyer abruptly turn-) 
ed, and departed as hastily as he had come. He left behind him glad hearts 
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‘The old Pelado says that you can drive out the Franciscans to-day, but 
your own turn may come to morrow.’ 

‘He says so'—the scoundrel! I have long borne with his mutinous ex- 
ipresaions. Good! No one suspects you of communicating with me, Este- 
ivan 7?’ 

‘No, your excellency ; thanks to my little efice and my management.’ 
‘Well, go! Be faithful, and you shall meet with you: ,eward.’ 

The spy departed, and the dictator ringing a bell, a sergeant of the guard en- 
tered. ‘Sergeant,’ said Francia, ‘you will take a file of men, and arrest Man- 
uel Artigas without delay, and commit him to the public prison. ‘This will 
serve him for lodgings while his house is pulled down, and teach him discre- 
tion. Tell him so. You will then proceed to seize the old Spaniard, Ruiz 
Palacios, commonly called the Pelado; iron him witha double bar, and have 
him ready for the banquilllo* to morrow morning, as a warning for all trai- 
tors. 

| ‘Yes, your excellency. I have to report that the French merchant, Latour, 
is at the point of death. He is with his family at the house of his father-in- 


and joyous countenances. 
lew much better are the grim doctor's acts than his words !’ said Rosita. law, Don Pedro Cortina.’ 
‘Surely he cannot be in earnest when he speaks of enmity!’ | *Very well. Place a guard in the dwelling, and also inhis warehouse, and 
‘Dr Francia seldom speaks in jest,’ replied Enrique ; ‘but what matters his the moment he dies, seize his property for the use of the state. Our trea- 
enmity afterthis? [ dofy him to do me as much harm, hereafter as he now does sury is getting low; and whatever happens, my faith‘ul troops, who love me 
me good !’ | like children, shall not want their pay. You may go, sergeant.’ 
Ili-founded contidence! Alas! there came atime when Gonsalez would | The soldier departed on his errands of terror, enchanted with the favour 
have given house and land, and all his hopes of worldly prosperity, to buy even shown by his mascer to the body to which he belonged, and by means of which 


iue miserable boon of eterna! banishment from the country in which Dr. Fran- the crafty despot secured his ascendency over his fellow citizens, and main- 
‘tained his arbitrary power. A low knock was then heard; and after a reitera- 


cia dwelt ! 
SCENE THE SECOND. \ted command to enter, the dour was gently opened, and a man appeared, dress- 
Twelve years have elapsed since the scene just described. We must now ed inthe garb, of a cura, or a parish priest. His face was pale, and his look 
ask our readers to accompany us to the Casa de Gorbierno, or government Constrained and downcast. ; 9G 
‘Well, Pai* Melindez, what word from your penitent?’ inquired the supre- 


house, in the city of Assumption, the capital of the free and independent re. 


public of Paraguay. It isa large low edifice of whitewashed brick, with no mo. : ‘ 
pretensions to elegance or state. At one extremity of it is a room of moderate ‘Dona Teersa informs me that, from the expressions let fall by her lover, she 


size very poorly furnished. A long table which occupied the upper end, close iS more than ever convinced'that some plot is going on in which Saarvedca and 
to the wall, supported a double row of books, and several astronomical and sur-| Vicente Valdez are concerned. But she cannot acquire any certainty with re- 


veying instruments. At asmall round table, in the centre of the room, was| gard to their designs.’ ; Te 
seated a youth of pleasing intelligent apppearace, engaged in writing; while a) ‘Have you warned her that her salvation depends on bringing you a full and 
tall elderly man ¢ressed in black, but with a crimson cloak thrown around his,/ accurate report of all she sees and hears on the subject!’ 


shoulders, walked slowly up and down the room in deep thought. It was| ‘Yes your excellency.’ : : 
Francia, no longer a simple doctor of laws and advocate, but, by the election of | ‘Well, then, I warn you, Pai Melindez, that your salvation—do you under- 


his fellow citizens, and the force of his indomitable will, supreme dictator of stand !—depends on your bringing me a full report of all you see and hear on 
Paraguay, the absolute ruler of th» country. ‘There was little change to be, that and every other subject ’ 

perceived in his appearance, except that his hair was slightly grizzled, and his| ‘Yes, your excellency ; | endeavour to do my duty,’ answered the poor priest 
countenance gloomier than ever. At lengththe young man ceased writing,and submissively. ‘I was this evening at the country-house of Don Enrique Gonsa- 


after glancing timidly towards the stern dictator, as if to ask permission, he said, 
‘May it please your excellency, the letter is finished.’ 


‘Read it,’ said Francia. ; 
The young man read the document, which was a letter directed to the pub- 


lic authorities of Buenos Ayres, positively refusing to enter into any treaty, 
either of commerce or alliance, with them. When he had concluded, the 
dictator said, ‘Very good. ‘I'ranscribe it, and bring it to me for my signa- 
ture. You have a good style, Villarino, and your compositions please me.’ 


‘Ah, your excellency,’ stausmered the youth, much gratified by a speech of 


commendation from his stern master, ‘if the supremo would but allow me to 
speak.’ 

‘Well, what is it?’ inquired Francia, turning and directing a piercing gaze at 
his secretary. 

‘I am proud to obey your excellency’s commands, whatever they may be,’ 
said the young man; ‘but may I not venture to express a wish that my hon- 
oured master would regard the foreign policy of our country in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light?” 

‘Well, go on!’ said the dictator in a deep harsh tone observing that the se- 
cretary hesitated. 

‘I sball be miserable if | offend your excellency,’ continued the young man ; ‘1 
only thought, that possibly, without perplexing ourselve by foreign alliances, we 
might cultivate an advantageous commerce by exchanging our surplus produc- 
tions for their cheap and useful wares.’ 

‘Have you finished your lecture ?’ inquired Francia with a tone of bitter sar- 


casm, and a ferocious scowl 
‘Ab, pardon !—pardon!’ exclaimed the unhappy youth ; ‘I meant not to of 


fend. 

‘When I took you for my secretary,’ continued the unrelenting dictator, ‘and 
favoured you by my countenance, | trusted that you had at least the sense not 
to burn your fingers by thrusting them wilfully into the fire. So you are a po- 
litical economist, senor ! and aspire to be a partner in my government. Do you 
know how treat such intermeddlers 

‘Pardon my folly, my lord !’ criea the youth, still more and more terrified. 


‘I will never offenu again!’ ere 
‘Out! away with you!’ thundered Francia, stamping violently on the floor. 


lez, where there was a large turtulia, to celebrate the recovery of his charming 
wife, after the birth of their fourth child. A lovely family is that of Don En- 
lribue.’ 
| ‘Pah!’ interrupted the dictator with ascowl. ‘What is this trash about 
‘lovely children and charming wives, with which you are stuffing my ears !— 
| Beware, Senor Cura; tell me what is important for me to know, and re- 
|| member that I have other sources of information to check you if you play me 
false.’ 
‘Don Eurique spoke of your excellency, and of the noble manner in which 
‘you rescued his patrimony from the clutches of his villanous enemies.’ 
‘Ha! well” 
‘He said that he could not conceive how the Dictator Francia and Dr Francia 
the advocate should be the same man.’ 
‘Don Enrique has a feeble imagination,’ said the despot in a dry sarcastic 
tone. ‘Well, what else? There was more of it?’ 
‘Yes your excellency,’ replied the unhappy priest, twitching at the sleve 
iof his cassock, and hesitating with a look of distress ; ‘he said that if you con- 
tinued to add to you prisons, and the number of their inmates, you would 
shortly not have subjects at large sufficient to guard those in confinement.’ 
‘He said that!’ exclaimed Francia, pausing for a moment. ‘The fool! The 
‘senseless, babbling idiot! | have spared him so long, because | considered him 
too weak an enemy to deserve more than coptempt. And yet, not appreaciat- 
ing my clemency, he must talk!—must express his idle, worthless opinions 
about my siate policy, and do his best to excite disaffection against me. He 
‘shall learn, and his associates shall take warning, that | have yet faithful sub- 
jects enough to keep watch over all traitors. Begone, Sir Priest!’ 
| “The curate departed, and the little tinkling bell summoned a sentinel, whom 
_ Francia directed to call the Captain Orbegoso. Ina few minutes the cap- 
/ tam made his appearance—a ruftianly-looking soldier, with immense whiskers 
and mustaches, and dressed in a blue uniform, with red facings, a sash, and 
epaulets. He held in his hand a letter, which the dictator instantly remark- 
ed 
|| ‘Ab! A petition from my children—imy soldiers?’ he inquired. 
‘No, your excellency ; it is a letter which was found on the table of poor Vil- 
‘larino. They have jwst brought his body from the river.’ 


‘Quit my presence now and for ever! Remain in your house ull further orders., ‘What! drowned !’ exclaimed Francia astonished , and snatching the letter, 


I will take care that you never re eat the offence’ 

The unfortunate secretary slunk terror-stricken from the room, while the ex- 
cited dictator puced up and down like an enraged tiger in his lair. His eyes 
glared, and his brow was kuit. ‘Shail I never find a tool,’ he said, ‘who will 


not erect himself into an adviser?’ 


villian, wouldst thou assassinare me!’ crie’ the despot, rushing to the table, | 


on which lay two loaded pistols and a drawn sword. 


he tore it open, and read as follows :— 
‘TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE SUPREME DICTATOR. 
‘I is now two years since your excelleacy deigned to cast your eyes on me, 
and consider my poor abilities worthy of your service. I appeal with confidence 


Suddenly the door opened. -Ha! thou) to your excellency to attest the fidelity, the assiduity with which I have devo- 


ted myself to the duties of my office. For a single inconsiderate observation, 
intended for the benefit not less of your government than of ourcommon country, 


‘Oh, Senor Excellentissimo, itis only your poor servant,’ said the new-comer [ am driven from your presence, and threatened with the same doom which has 
in @ piteous tone, dropping on his knees ; +I thought I heard your lordship’s ex-| overtaken so many worthier citizens before me. 1 understood but too well the 


cellency bid me enter’ 


meaning of your excellency’s last words. But the name of Villarino shall 


‘Ha, Estaven! isit thou? Beware how thou rushest so hastily into my pres-| neyer through me, be sullied by the infamy of the banquillo or the state-prison. 
ence, or thou mayest chance to repent it with a bullet in thy fat carcase. Well, [ do but anticipate my fate, which was sure to overtake me. I spare you the 


‘annoyance—may [ say the pain! —of directing my punishment. In return, | 


what news ! 
| will venture to hope that, if hereafter any taember of my family should be so 


The person addressed was a little, plump, rouud-faced man, with an air of 
good humour and sly cunning on all his oily features. He might be, from his 
appearance, a small shopkeeper, or perhaps a publican. Scratching his head, 
as if to collect his scattered senses from the shock of his first reception, he re- 


pued, I have not much to tell your excellency, but | learn that Don Domingo 


Siavedra and Don Vicente Valdez meet frequently, and in private, at the house 
of Dou Fernando Pinto.’ 

‘Ha! weil, that corresponds !’ said Francia. ‘What more? — 

Manuel Artigas says, that if you compel him to pull down his house to form 


your uew street, he shall expect compensation ’ 


‘He shall have it—free lodgings in the public prison. 1 will have no grum- 


blings at my plans for the improvement of my capital. Anything more ! 


‘unfortunate as to incur your displeasure, you will pardon him, remembering 
‘that you have already had one voluntary victim in the unhappy 

Joaquim Vitvarino.’ 

| The letter fell from the hands of the dictator. An unwonted expression of 
regret lingered for a moment on his harsh countenance, but it soon passed 
‘away, and recovering himself, he observed, loud enough for the captain to hear 
‘him, ‘The poor fooi must needs meddle with matters above his sphere ; and 
finding that his impertinence otfends me, he sees fit to leap into the river — 


*The ‘little bench’ or stool on which criminals are seated for execacion 
*Pai, which signifies ‘father in the Guarani or native Paraguayan tongue, is the term by 
which priests are usually addressed in that country. 
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Well, so be it. Perhaps he is rizht. Jic has saved me trouble. Sooner or 
later, it must bsve come to this. No government can endure the officious in. 
terference of unqualified subjects, and i: is necessary,’ he contiaued, looking 
steadily at the officer, who quailed beneath his glance, ‘to repress it by any 


go to sea; and from Bristol as soon as we arrive. Michael is an excellent pen. 
man ; and thanks to our good minister, you know, I can write tidily enough ; 
jand I’! tell you all about this bra’ England we're agoing to ; and think ye how 
jye’ll like my letters!’ * * ‘The sun is getting high,’ said Michael, at last, 
means whatsover. Orbegoso, you will take with you twenty dragoons, andj rising from the table. ‘Mary, my dear, it’s time to be thinking of sewting for- 

roceed to the house of Don Enrique (‘onsalez: arrest hii instantly ; drag) wards.’ There was a general movement and bustling bout, and getting Mary's 

im, if need be, out of his bed; convey him to the prison in your barracks ;||things to together, and putting on Mary’s bonnet; for she was not to travel 
have him heavily fettered, and place i'm in the dungeon heretofore occupied by| bareheaded, like a mere Scotch lassie, but like the future head clerks and pre- 
Pedro Garcia, who died this morning. ‘here let him rot as a warning to ali) |sumptive partner's lady, and her sisters had insisted upon a bonnet. And then 


impertinent babblers who cannot restrain their tongues from wagging on for- Mary retired to i off ep and stockings, = fold them neatly and put 
them in her pocket; and she came in again in her neat compact dress, her 


bidden subjects. Go!’ 
The officer made his obeisance, and departed ‘The dictator, seating him.) plaid fastened with a large silver broach, her bounet upon her head, and her feet 
self quietly at the table, lighted a cigar, and was svon absorbed in a yr bare, with the tears standing inher eyes—but not falling, for Mary was never 


utterly regardless of tue misery which ina few short hours he had spread ardund|/known to sob and cry. And now with a most gentle composure, but with a 
manner so feeling and sweet that it was impossible to mistake this feeling for 


him. 
Some of our readers may share in the doubt of poor Gonsalez—whether it, indifference, she began to kiss and take leave. ‘The old woman cried like a 
can be possible that the bold, upright incorruptible advocate described in the||child as she pressed her to her heart, kissed, and blessed, and prayed for her 
first of these scenes, could have become the heartless wily dictator, the sus-| aloud. The old father’s expression of feeling was more grave and solemn. He 
picious tyrant, who has just been seen ruling a miserable people through the)\laid his hand upon her head and uttereda fervent prayer—according to the 
agency of hireling troops, of degraded spies, of jailors and excutioners, and all patriarchal custom of those days—while all stood unbonnetted around him ; 
the customary apparatus of despotism Those of them, however, who have) then there was kissing and blessing of sisters and brothers; last of all it was 
read the admurable «Letters on Paraguay’ by the Messrs Robertson, will be the minister's turn. He had been standing some little way apart. * * Mi- 
aware that all the important incidents of the narrative are strictly true; the chael came upand took Mary away He had a sort of knapsack strapped over 
only liberties here taken with them being in the minor details and descriptive) his shoulders, in which was their little provision of wearig apparel. According 
portions of the story. ‘The Dictator Francia is one of a long list of examples, to the simple custom of that time and rank, the husband walked out first, and 
which prove that baneful effect of arbitrary power on the possessor. Before the wife followed efter. ‘There was no arm in arm walking to go on between 
he became the ruler of Paraguay, he was esteemed the only man in the country) them. Self sustained he left the land of his fathers to fight his way through 
fitted to govern it—so high was the confidence in his sagacity, his firmness,| the world ; and self sustained she followed. ‘The whole company crowded to 
and, above all, his integrity. Had he not been trusted with unlimited com-., the outside of the door to watch their departing steps. ‘They went down the 
mand, it is probable that he would have made a most excellent executive gov.) road that led southwards. Neither of them turned back to look. Michael's 
ernor But having once acquired a dictatorial power, his unbounded pride and thoughts were already speeding forwards upon the way which opened before 
ambition incited him to use every effort to retain it. Then followed a preto- him; but his partner! She had gone through the parting with the composure 
rian soldiery, and all-pervading espionage, severe exactions to supply a failing so habitual to her; but at this actual severance she felt as if herheart was break- 
treasury—rebellions, conspiracies, proscriptions—the dungeon, the torture, the ing. It seemed to sink and die within her. She had just strength to follow. 
ignominious death. Such, by the teaching of history, and the experience of ail Now they are receding. That little hillock covered with gorse bushes and 
nations, is the regular and inevitable sequence of results which flow from the a ragged thorn or two, hides them, Now they emerge again by the shade of 
establishment of an irresponsible authority. No benevolence is so hearty, no the twinkling burn. He is still walking first and she following. They neither 
honesty so pure, no humility so lowly, as not to yield at last tothe engrossing of them look back. She has nothing of that sort of irresolution about her; her 
sway of the passion for domination. [tis therefore no exaggeration to say part is taken; she will not look back; mech less will he,” 
that the restraints of constitutional forms are, at least quite as valuable to ru-- Nothing can be more to our liking than the entire history of the settlement 
Jers as to their subjects ; for if the latter have to fear the injurious effects of of the young Scott and his wife in the English town. Our authoress commands 
arbitrary power upon their external and temporal prosperity, the former beyond most writers, a knowledge of English provincial life at the beginning 


have still more to dread its subtle and lasting influence upon themselves. of the century : while she possesses that skill of hand and that true eye tor the 
We picturesque which can make even the interior of an iron monger’s shop at- 
tractive, by its quaint character, its struggling lights and deep shades. Ere, 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE; OR THE MODERN MIDAS, however, we are introduced into such a scene with Michael for its master, Mary 
By the author of‘ Emelia Wyndham,’* Two Old Men's Tales,’ &c. 3 vols. has suffered much. Not merely has her husband's avarice subjected them to 
Bently. | frightful domestic trials,—bat the gradually acquired knowledge of it has shut 

The ‘T'wo Old Men’ never tell tales save in earnest. They have rarely if up her confidence in him, and planted in her heart a reserve aud a sorrow past 
ever labored more heartily than over their present task. To speak more plain-| the power of wealth to gild over. She has before her, in their son, a living wit- 
ly, this is one of the most powerful novels of a very powerful writer. Perhaps ness to the father’s parsimony. By nature ungracious and sullen—denied the 


among all our passions and appetites, none has been more successfully treated correction of a genial education—driven by tyranny into marrying a silly wife 
as a measure of self assertion,—John Grant's grumbling and moody unhappi- 


in fiction than the desire of heaping up riches. In the remarkable library of I : 
French fiction (and very remarkable it is, with its acknowledged defects, extra-| ness is one of those slow daily trials to the sight which eat away the heart's 
vagances and vices.) Balzac’s + Eugene Grandet’ stands in the foremost rank. life But (in this truer to nature than M. Balzac, who allowed the avarice 
Our authoress does not equal her contemporary in the conduct of a story. She ridden household of Pere Grandet no compensation) Mary has one blessing in 
is apt to lay her plans so widely, and to bestow so much care and pains on the the midst of all this dreariness—John Grant's daughter, little Joan ; on whom 
commencement of her novels that not only space, but patience too, seem to fail of course, the future interest of the tale centres. We will not say that she is 
her ere she reaches their close. + Norman’s Bridge,’ for instance, is a family preternaturally noble and wise and great,—having seen how wonderfully Truth 
history embracing three generations :—delightfully minute and precise in its and Honor may assert themselves even in childhood when a crevice or inlet is 
earlier chapters, but becoming breathlessly rapid, not to say fragmentary, as the afforded to them but her character 1s pitched from the very first at a celestial 
catastrophe is approached. Yet the lady who writes as “Two Old Men,’ wants height, and maintained at the same till the last page of the book. We cannot 
the artistic continuity of the French novelist. Balzac himself has executed refrain from another picture, full of contrast and color ; and which, moreover, 
nothing more striking or more delicate than some of her traits and shadings of with every experienced novel reader, will save us the labor of sketching the 
character. ‘Though she indulges in episode and digression, she rarely forgets course pursued by the heart-fortunes of the ironmonger's heiress. — , 
her main design ;—nor like ninety nine out of the hundred of those fancying | “She was just nine years old ;—an age when the intellect of a child of this de. 
themselves moral novelists, does she give us in place of men and women, mon- SCripilon Is much more advanced than those unaccustomed to observe children 
sters comprehending the most incongruous attributes—who pass from the black- are probably aware of—when the new inhabitants of Widdington House left 
est vice to the most brilliant virtue when a stage effect is wanted—and who are Scotland, and came down to this remote county to take possession of their in- 
lessoned and rewarded on the principle which ranting preachers love to enforce, heritance. It was upon one of the few bright days of that strange summer, and 
or that which Leadenhall street Scheherezades delight to illustrate. She is 4 hot, fervid sun was now beating down jnto the street, filled as usual with vil- 
alike clear of ‘poetical justice’ taking the form of direct and invisible retribution lanous smells and villanous sounds ; the carts were rolling. as usual, heavily 
and of faery prodigality, indiscriminately plastering with peace and plenty “all along ; the dustman’s bell, as usual, tinkling; the old crier uttering his dis- 
sorts and conditions” of men—merely to spare her good natured readers one cordant and unintelligible annunciations ; people were bustling about, and com- 
retrospective heart ache. The winding up of ‘Norman's Bridge’ will be severe. ing in and out of the shop ; and the child was standing leaning against a heap 
ly canvassed, expecially by old fashioned novel readers :—and indeed we can | of rope, looking out at the sun and longing for fresh air upow that sultry day— 
not but suspect, that it may have been a surprise to the writer herself, who sud-) when there was a sudden stop, and sort of bustle more than ordinary amid the 
denly saw a conclusion for which, however inevitable it was, she was not wholly drays, and a hundred standing up out of the way off the passer-by. Somet 
repared, and for which therefore she had not sufficiently prepared her readers. unusual was certainly approaching. Presently a splendid carriage, a landau 
We are not going to destroy their pleasure by pointing out what many besides four, was seen advancing upjthe street, with its gay postilions in searlet and 
ourselves have expected. Hers is the right solution ; but it would have gained silver, mounted upon noble prancing horses, whose coats: shone like satin, in 
in impressivenes had we seen it afar off, in place of its bursting upon us una- the sunbeams, as they proudly curvetted in a grand, disdainful manner, among 
wares. the horrible dirt-carts, the ponderous waggons, and heavy drays with which the 
‘Norman's Bridge’ is the history of an enormous fortune amassed by a Scot- thoroughfare was thronged. ‘The child ran to the door to took at the beautiful 
tish shepherd’s son, whose ambition brings him to England. He sets forth on and novel spectacle, and gazed upon the gay display with feelings of the most 
his pilgrimage with one of the most admirable and sweetest wives ever create’ exquisite delight and admiration, which suddenly ebanged to something almost 
in the novelist’s heaven of pure and beautiful inventions. to minister to a sel- approaching to awe and terror, when the splendid equipage was seen to draw 
fish man. Something of her nature, perhaps, may be divined from the follow Pp before the shop-door. Joan retreated from her post as suddenly as she had ad- 
ing description of their departure ; though we give it its truth, vanced, in coor, the 
i implici because it contains the “ study of an an- Upper par whic Ing glazed, and wa ts glorious ap- 
unperceived. Did anything ever appear so beautiful to childish 
g “[t is now one fortnight after the wedding, and it is time they should set out. eyes as that elegant carriage lined with white cloth, and with scarlet, and white 
It is a sweet morningin July. The sun has just risen upon the hills, and is lace to mutch the liveries! ‘The hood was thrown back, and the pannels were 
gleaming brightly overhead. The whole village is up; the sound of rural pre- covered with a splendid coat of arms, embiazoned, as the mode thea was, upon 
paration for labor is heard upon all sides. Everything looks as cheerful as it is 40 elaborate scarlet and ermine mantle adorned with gold cordings and tassels ; 
possible to conceive. There is quite 4 little party assembled at Duncan Bel!'s. the carriage was also much ornamented with silver mountings ; so was the 
All Mary's family is there. But as for Michael, he had neither kith nor kin ; harness and all the other equipments, and large rosettes of scarlet ribbon orna- 
not one person in the world did he call cousin with. Mary's married sisters and mented the horses’ heads; even the very whips which the handsome young 
their husbands, and all their little ones, are taking the last meal which, under postulions flourished, as they discipiined the high-spirited bright bays they rode, 
the old man’s roof they are to share together. It is a repaet, as the young git 
; j i woman sits upon the settle by the fire ; the equipage contrasted m very other 0 und ; 
you wil ax her infinitely more beautiful than any thiay she had ever, in her life, 


her head. She is moaning softly, but endeavoring not to 
tS pores wetred Mary has hold of her ee che does not think 4 break- seen before. Screened from observation by the dour behind which she had hid- 
fast. ‘But, mother, you shall hear of us from Glasgow, make sure, before we den herself —her great black eyes fixed in steady observation — little Joan 
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watched in mute attention everything that went on. In that carriage—and not! 
the car of Juno herself, heaven descending, ever appeared more beautiful in 7 
dream of the painter or poet, than did this carriage from Houlditch or Leader's 
to tne eye of the little being before us—in this magic car there sat a lady and 
two young children. The lady was dressed in a hat of white chip, ornamented 
with delicate feathers and ribbons tipped with pink, and had on a pelise of fine, 
clear sprigged muslin, lined with some delicate rose colour, and trimmed with a 

fusion of very fine lace. — By her side sat a little boy, dressed in a short 
jacket and trousers, who looked very pale and sickly, though his cheeks were) 
fat, puffed and large—Joan thought him as ugly as she was herself ; and upon 
her lap was another child, about two years younger. A large black hat, with 
an immense full black feather, half shaded the infant face ; under it was a large, 
and as she thought most beautiful, rosette of blue ribbon. His dress was a 
white frock with a broad blue sash, beneath which his lovely little naked legs, 
in their short socks and charming tiny shoes with little silver clasps, were seen. | 
He had a little blue scarf tied round his neck ; his round infant arms from under 
his short sleeves were bare, except that a pair of little gloves, richly embroidered 
in blue, reached half way to the elbow. Such was the picture which appeared 
to our observant and enchanted little girl. Never in her life had she seen any-| 
thing in the least to be compared to the exquisite beauty, as she thought it, of 
all these things. ‘The sweet face of the lady—who had blue eyes, light brown 
hair, and a delicate colour in her cheeks ; the beauty of that beautiful, beautiful 
baby boy, with his large grey eyes, his little pouting, rosy mouth, and his infant’ 
cheeks covered with the finest bloom—his beautiful curls falling down in pro- 
fusion about his neck of alabaster ; all this united to the soft colours and folds’ 
of their dress, filled her with a pleasure approaching to rapture. Was there: 
ever upon earth anything so charming! No —this must be the way the angels 
looked! It is impossible to describe the delight this vision gave to the child. 
Few look back or recollect much of the sensations of their early childhood, or 
they may remember the intense delight which the sense of the beautiful at that 
time afforded. 


At this opening of Faery land to her, Joan’s grandfather was but on the thre- 
shold of his E/ dorado. ‘The ironmonger shortly after became a speculator in| 
corn,—and (those being days of famine and riot) the object of popular o¢dium. 
His house was attacked—and his life saved by the husband of the beautiful 
lady : who, also, during this time of terror, became acquainted with the rare and 
simple bravery of little Joan. This is described with a force akin to that which, 
in “Father Earcy,” pictured the walk of Grace Vaux with the martyrs to the 
stake. We will not forestal the reader's interest by extracting any part of the 


if it ran to the length of ‘Sir Charles Urandison.’ We are less sure, that she 
could sit to tell it. 
UELLING, 

The death of George C. Dromgoole, of Virginia, oceasioned deep regret 
among a large circle of friends. ae 

We knew him in other days, He was no ordinary man. His mind was 
unusually clear and strong, and had no adverse circumstances occurred, he 
would have been an ornament to society and an honor to the nation, ao 

e 


But it was in private life he charmed. So simple, so kind, so true. 
never knew a more generous man; he was wholly disinterested, and knew 


‘how to sacrifice self with a grace which won him the love of friends and 


the respect of acquaintances. y 

In an evi) hour he was tempted, acting upon false notions of henor, to 
peril his life and the life of another. His antagonist fell. From that hour 
he was an altered man; he knew no peace; and to drown the bitter 
thought, he suliied his soul still deeper in crime by drinking to excess, 
and in early life was taken from us a debased and selt-blighted man. 

Yet how like him was the last hour of his life! This little paragraph 
below, inserted in newspapers without comment, and glanced at by the 
reader, possibly without thought, tells, at once, the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, and his own estimation of the depth of his crime. ' 

“George C Dromgoole, in his will, gave all his property to the children 
of the individual who fell by his hand in a duel.” ptt 

It has fallen to our lot, in days when we thought duelling no sin, if we 
could be said to have thought about it at all, to meet with many, to know 
well some, who had killed their men. We never knew one who lived in 
peace after the murder; we know only two who survive, and they are sots. 

The first time we were called upon to witness a duel was at Augusta, 


||Ga., 1829. We were jvst entering manhood. The parties were from our 


native State. We knew them both well. They were stationed at their 
places, and at the word “ fire’ the elder of the two, a man of promise and 
place, fell dead. We saw him, saw his brother, who gazed wildly into his 
pale face, just now so full of life, saw friends as they hurriedly took up 


his body and bore him onward to his home; and we saw afterwards the 


gray-haired father, as he bent over that body, hot tears falling down his 


cheeks, fall as one struck with palsy, for his prop, the boy of his hopes, 
was taken away, and there was no longer happiness for him on earth. 

But the survivor’ Business relations brougnt us together; we were his 
attorney; and we had to see him at his home and our house, In company 


great scenes: but here is an episodical picture,—which its entire difference from we saw no change in him: he was almost frolicsome in his gaiety. He 


the two already given, will make welcome. The narrator is speaking in her, 
own person of the corn riots at the beginning of the century — 

‘Shall I ever forget that night at Sheffield, in the latter end of October, 18 
What a dark, louring evening it was! How low, heavy, and black, hung the 


leaden clouds, suspended over all that country of iron! We dined at a place | 


called Black Barnsley, upon such iron food as the best inn of the place afforded, 
in a little, black, gloomy, dirty room, looking upon a grim, narrow, dismal 


we entered the park met Lord Fitzwilliam, in the uniform of the corps of Fen-, 
cibles he commanded, galloping out of his park, followed by his ordinary. We 
saw the house, and tho beautiful park ; the groups of deer, the groves of trees 
—the magnificence—the repose of the scene, undisturbed by what was going. 
on so near it. We then took our way to Sheffield, ignorant of what was before 
us. I was a child small enough to stand up in front of the carriage then As 
we proceeded, mysterious questions were put by the post-boy to the people he 
met on the road at the turnpikes. ‘Are they out?’ ‘Which way are they com-| 
ing?’ All agreed ‘they were out ;’ but which way they were coming, no one, 
seemed to know. ‘The way lay pleasantly enough at first, through broad high- 
ways, between tall hedge-row trees and fruitful tields; but soon we began to 
enter what seemed to me a pandemonium. Tall, dark, terrible-looking build- 
ings, whose huge chimneys vomited forth torrents of smoke; steam-engines 
roaring and hisging ; blackened walls, blackened houses, blackened people ; the 
dark, lurid, heavy sky; the mysterious terror of — I knew not what — which 
seemed to fill every one ; my little heart was trembling with vague appre- 
hensions. Suddenly, in a large, open court before one of these awful, lofty, 
black buildings, looming high against the sky, stood a gibbet—a black, inky- 
black gibbet, and upon it was hanging the body of a man—of the murderer,— 
black as the beam from which he hung. We were so near I could distinguish 


bis hat, his dress. It is forty-seven years ago; but | see it as plainly now as | 


I did then So dou I still see those streets of Sheffield which we soon afterwards 
entered, filled with a dark, thickening sea of faces, heads of ruffian-like men, 
shorking-looking women, boys, and children, all squeezed together in a dense 
confined mass, shouting, screeching, howling, threatening, as our post boy, with 


street. After dinner we went on to see Lord Fitzwilliam’s fine place, and as | 


‘never spoke of the murder ; by an unuttered but well understood compact, 
(and how terrible did this describe the deed!) none ever referred to it. 
00? |But soon we learned that he never slept without a light in his room. 
\Soon after we found that he was fast becoming a drunkard, and scarce three 


years had passed since the duel ere he was stricken down in early man- 
hood, and laid near his antagonist in the earth. 

But we were present at his death, and never may we witness such an- 
other. That subject so long kept sealed up by himself—so long untouched 
by family or friend—the murder of his school companion and neighbor, 
was at last broken by himself. ‘I could not help it,” said he, as his eyes 
glared upon us, and his breathing became painful trom its quick and audi- 
ble action. We knew to what he referred, and endeavored to direct his 
thoughts into other channels in vain. ‘I could not help it—I was forced 
mto it—could [ help it?” And all this was in a duelling sense, true. He 
had every excuse a man could have to fight: but when so assured he ex- 
claimed wildty, * It will not do; I murdered him—I see him now—I have 
seen him as he lay dead on the field, ever since I slew him. My God !— 
My God!” And muttering these, and like sentences, with a shriek, such 
as | never heard mortal utter, died ! 

Another instance. A young Scotchman came to Charleston, S. C., and 
settled there. He gave ofience to a noted duelist, and was challenged ; 
fought, and killed him. He removed afterwards to New Orleans; was en- 
gaged in successful business, and was regarded the merriest fellow about. 
His intimate friends thought the murder had made no impression upon 
him ; not one of his relatives believed he cared anything about it. 

_ in 1534 or °35 he was engaged in large cotton speculations. News of a 
rise in price reached New Orleans soon after he had shipped a large num- 


ber of bales to New York. If he could sell or make some particular ar- 
rangement, he could realize a fortune, But it was necessary to go to New 
York. He jumped on board a steamer, went to Montgomery, Ala., and 
pushed rapidly on by land to Washington City. Over excitement brought 
on a fever, and he was obliged to stop in the interior of South Carolina. 
Full fifteen years or more bad elapsed since he killed his man For the 


first time he lay on a bed of sickness. He had fever and delirium with it. 


much precaution, endeavoured to make his way through the swaying, heaving |And in that delirium, with terrible anguish and maniac tury, he spoke of 


multitude. We turned into the principal street ; — there sat a detachment of 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s Fencibles, in theit ecarlet jackets and small compact 
helmets, immovable as statues, in the midst of the agitated and threatening 
throng. Further on, the Oxford Blues, | believe they were, mounted on heavy 
black horses were seen drawn up, wearing large three-cornered hats, with im- 
mense cockades of black ribbon, long blue coats turned up with yellow, huge 
heavy boots and yellow leathers ;-—they sat with an aspect still more imposing, 
in the same motionless attitude of military discipline ; — the people surging in 
thick masses around them, and completely filling the street. The inn-yard into 
which we drove was filled with these black heavy horses and their awful-looking 
riders. I have never since seen any regiment which appeared to me to carry 
#0 imposing an appearance. I remember now the terror these enormous black 
horses filled me with, as they pushed up and down close against the carriage. It 
was getting late, and there was no moon. But | see now the landlady, a pretty, 

entle-looking young woman, pressing behind the horses’ heels, opening the 

joor of the carriage, and saying that she did not think it safe for ladies and 
children to stay in the town that night, and recommending us to go on to Chest-, 
erfield. Horses were immediately put to the carriage, and without alighting, 
wo once more drove through the crowd, saluted with oaths ard curses, shrieks, 
and howlings, as ihe carriage made its way along.” 


To return :—between the families of the Scotch lord and the Scotch specu- 
lator (who from a corn-dealer becomes a banker) intercourse grows up and/ 
money transactions are undertaken. ‘he reader has been shown enough to 
assure him that the heart of Joan is staked, among other possessions :— but we 
are not going to reveal the issue of eijher the love or the lucre risked. ‘Lhe latter 
part of the record is more fragmentary, as we have said, than its opening: the 
fatal limitation of three volumes cooperating unfavourably with the impatient 
genius of our authoress. For ourselves — were the times twice a busy — we, 
could sit to hear her tell a family story, such as the one we leave reluctantly, 


his deed of death! It made those of us who heard him shudder as we lis- 
tened. Was his laughter, all along, forced? Had his mer.iment been lip 
deep—ot the intellect, and not ef the heart? He grew better, and his phy- 
sician thought him convalescent. Now and then he would start ia his 
sleep, and exclaim, ** Take him off me—don’t tie his body tome!” But 
the tever had abated, and we all thought he would soon be well. He did 
grow better; but watching his opportunity, he went to a chest of drawers, 
as if for some clothing, stealthily took from it a razor, he drew it rapidly 
across his throat! Jt was a dreadful gash that he made, and would have 


been fatal had not one who was near struck his elbow as he was making 


the attempt upon his life. 

Poor man! He knew, and had known no peace since the day he killed 
his opponent. When he thought his end near he made the confession. 
** He telt,” he said, ** as if he were a murderer, though no one charged him 


with the crime.” 
And our belief is, that no man who kills another ever feels otherwise. 


The mark of Cain is upon him, and he sees it if no other eye does, 
Kentucky Examiner. 


A TRAVELL ER’S ANNOYANCES. 
Provipence, R. I., Aug. 28, 1847. 
Dear Anglo,—I am an old traveller, and with a temper not a little excitable, 
my blood being composed of a mixture of Welsh and Irish ; yet I possess 
sufficient philosophy to take things as they come, and am never * ryled,” 
except when I find an attempt made at imposition ; and this founded on a sort 
of monopoly. 1 have travelled from New Hampshire to New Orleans, with 
two trunks most of the time,—particularly over the rough and mountainous 


| road, by stage, from Pittsburgh to Harrisburgh, and was never charged extra 
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for my luggage, till 1 put foot on board the Vanderbilt at the pier on leaving!| ** Relation to the Queen,” observe? the other, rather contemptuons!s, 


New York; and then half a dollar was exacted jor the extra trunk, although 
neither of these were full. {[ have travelled this route often before, and never 
heard of such a demand; nor is it the amount, but the principle, to which | 
now object. It was not the weight, the person who made the charge stated, 


but the room which two trunks would occupy; subsequently, however, he 


talked of the weight, when the subject came up in “ the captain's office.” Sub- 
sequently I had to pay twenty-five cents in the rail cars for a package, which | 
was taking ashore in my hand ; and as it was not sent on till afterwards, 25 
cents more to the coachman, who brought it from the depot to Providence, 
making $4 for my passage, exclusive of fees to servants and half a dollar for 
supper, thus bringing the fare up to $5 from New York to Providence, when 
the proprietors profess to ask but three ; who seem, however, to have got our 


of the “small potato” line in their claim upon the Post Office department, || 


which has led to the putting another boat upon the route, very much, | appre- 
hend, to the public advantage. 

Then there is another demand at the wharf at New York, which I had omit- 
ted to notice. Instead of having porters in attendance to convey trunks on 
board, this is done by lads and men on the wharf, who are compensated for their 
trouble in proportion to the verdancy or good nature of the traveller. There 
are servants enough standing about to do all this, who should take charge of 
great coats and carpet bags free of charge; instead of which, another per. 
quisite is to be defrayed. After having run the guntlet on deck, I went down 
to my berth, to deposite a small carpet bag, and was informed by one of the 
officials on the look-out there, that this could not bedone, but who intimated at 
the same time, that one of the servants would take charge of it—for which, of 
course, another quarter of a dollar must be paid. 


no relation at ali.” 

** Ob, but I am not so sure he is,” rejoined the driver; * he is diving 
levery day with the Queen and the Prince, ind he coulden’t do that it he 
\wasn’t one of the family; perhaps a cousin, or something of that sort; 
soot his getting oldish, and won’t there be a fuss when he drops off the 
hooks.” 

| ** Ah,” says Bill, moralizing, “ but he will be all good for trade. I only 
lwish I was the undertaker, that’s all. Now, whenI wasa kid, | knowed 
lall about this great duke, trom a traveller to an ironmongery firm in Hol- 
!born. This chap was trave'ling on business near Waterloo, just at the 
rime of the battle, so what does he do,but he trots up,on a regular old worn 
lout pony that went all crooked as nesr the battle as he could, and, my eye 
didn’t the cannon-balls whiz about allround him, Well, he dido't care for 


tbat a fig’s end; all he was thinking about was the battle, and he got so 


plaguy hot about it, that he jumped about, and cheered, and hurraed, just 
j\ike asoldier. Now, who should come up but the Duke of Wellington ? 
* You take an interes! in the battle,’ says he. ‘ln course, I does,’ says my 
triend * What’s your name?’ says the Duke. ‘George Tomlins,’ says he. 

* Will you do a service for your country? says the Duke. ‘I will,” 
sayshe, ‘Then,’ says the Duke, lugging out a scrap of paper, ‘carry this 
nere to my staff, right through the field of battle.’ Didn't Tomlins seize 
jit, and had just started; but a thought struck him, and back he comes to 
ithe Duke. ‘I’il take this, says he, ‘but ‘spose they say, when I[ get there, 
jits all a sham, and wont believe me.’ ‘You are right,’ says the duke, ‘I nev- 
er thought ofthat.” So the Duke lugged outa handsome gold ring and he 
lays, ‘Sow them this ere ring, and it'll be all right.” So, away he goes, bang 
through the thickest of the fight, and delivers the message; and the Duke 
lees him go all the way on his old hack. Well, the Duke never hears any 
more of this fellow for years; when, one day, who should call at the Duke’s 
‘nouse but George Tomlins? Rat a tat-tat, goes George, and a footman 
jopened the door. * What do you want?’ says the footman I want to see 
the Duke,’ says he. ‘ What is your name? says the man; so he told him 
|his name, and he went to the Duke. ‘Show him up,’ says the Duke; and up 


Then, again, the blacking of shoes in steamboats causes another demand ; 
and it is amusing to see the schemes that are adopted to avoid this exaction. 


lne came. ‘I have seen you before,’ says the Duke. ‘ Yes, you have,’ says 
||\George. ‘ You did aservice for your country,’ says the Duke. ‘I did,’ says 
|ihe. * And what do you want,’ says the Duke. ‘I want nothing for my- 


I heard, a short time since, of a person who, to avoid the annoyance of having! .6if> says he, *I only want the goverument io buy their ironmongery at our 


to wait for his boots in the morning, while on his passage from Providence, 


ijhouse.’ * Very well,’ says the Duke, ‘1’ll see.’ And sure enough, Jack, 


carefully put them behind his pillow ; but in the morning they were gone, and||it you went any day to Somerset House, and took up a poker, or a pair of 


no one could tell where, till the magical influence of a York shilling dissipated| 


the film on the eyes of the attendants, and they were found. There was one 
gentleman among the passengers from ‘‘ down East,” where people generally) 
have their wits about them: and who had put off a pair of boots that were, 
well greased, for the purpose of excluding the water. These were carried, 


off among the spoils; but the servant having exhausted no ordinary share of 


‘tongs, you would see the names of those hidentical people on them.” Our 
\driver appeared for a few seconds in deep meditation on his friend's nar- 
rative, and turning seriously round to him, observed—*‘ But, I say, Bill, 
‘what did he do with the ring ” 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA; 


'Together with a Sketch ofthe History of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Pro- 
ductions, Commerce &c. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq, Longman & Co 


patience in endeavouring to polish them, brought them back as they were. The | This book is more than ordinarily welcome. The political, geological, and 
« Down Easter” refused to pay, however, until this finish was effected. ‘They natural histories of the Spanish-American republics are so important and curious, 
were taken away again; but “Boots” finding that, not only was he exhaust-| 4nd at the same time so inadequately known, that we are glad to receive any 


ing his strength and patience, but spoiling his brushes in the bargain, brought additional contribution to our scanty stock of informatio. on those subjects. 
them back, and threw them down in no very equable frame of mind. 

It has been properly remarked, that the misery of life “does not proceed 
from any single crash of overwhelming evil, but from small vexations continu-. 
ally repeated ;” and however willingly travellers may pay even a high rate of 


charge, they feel they have aright to expect that it should include that for 
necessary attendance and care of their property. The plan of putting the more! 
bulky articles of baggage in cars, and delivering the owner a check for the 
same, is an excellent arrangement, and saves much anxiety and trouble. But 
ladies and gentlemen frequently have in their hands some light or valuable ar- 
ticle that cannot be received in this way, but which might be deposited by 
some trusty servant in an apartment appropriated for that purpose, and for 
which no charge should be made. “A word to the wise.” 


Pro Bono Pusuico. 


THE IRON DUKE AND THE IRON TRADE. 


INEDITED ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO, 

It has been said, that one of the most unpleasant breaches of etiquette of 
which a man can be guilty, isto bow trom the top of an omnibus to a young 
lady he had met the previous night at Almack’s. We have no doubt that 
the roof of such a vehicle is at best vulgar, but so were, at one time, the 
out-sides of stage coaches, even for gentlemen; and it omnibuses follow the 
same course, we shall find the more respectable portion of the passengers 
exposed to the air, and it may be some of our sprigs of nobility will start 
bang-up "buses which would answer the, purpose as weil as the present bang- 
ups, and have besides the charm of novelty On all these points we contes+ 
a total indifference, and despising the world of fashion as regulated by the 
class ot people who patronize omnibuses, on a sultry evening we prefer a 
seat by the driver, in preference to the inside where we have not unfrequent 
ly been crammed in between two turtle-loving citizens, or ladies omnipo 
tent and forced to occupy a space smaller than we could have imagiuec 
practicable without such an experiment. 

Tuesday afternoon found us moving leisurely along Kennington, by the 
side of an agreeable coachinan—not chatty, tor of all animals, a driver, who 
expects you to answer all manner of imaginable questions on the crops and 
horses, is the greatest of nuisances; but a plain seosible man, from whou 
almost every one might pick up useful information. 
tas At the ** Horns” another outside passenger, well known to ourjcoachman. 
who addressed him as “ Bill,” gscended the root—a litle red faced tellow, 


whose loquacity was really sBuewhat remarkable. From Kennington :o|| 


the City he sustained a continuous flow of anecdote and observation ; 
and from him we heard the anecdote of the iron duke, we are about to re- 
late in his own words: we have said “‘inedited,’—il it has appeared in 
print we must apologise, The subject was started at the “Elepnant,” by # 
gentleman, bowing to another by raising his hand to bis forehead. 

“ Ah! Jack,” ssys our tecetious friend to the ariver, “you should see the 
Duke of Wellington walk out, he 1s at that game ail the time—It is a 
much as he can do to get on with it fast enough.’’ 

a** Yes,” said Jack, ‘‘he is a great man is that duke; what relation to the 


|With the single exception of the work of the American traveller, Stephens — 


|\who went over part of the ground some years ago—the published adventures 


of the old buccaneers who infesied the neighbouring seas are stil! our most 
‘trustworthy guides in these regions. This is to be regretted, as the whole of 
jthat important chain which connects two vast continents and divides two 
imighty oceans is in a comparatively primitive, or early historical, condition, 
geologicallp as well as politically—exhibits on a grand and contimuous scale 
‘the process of volcanic elevations—presents curious and as yet inexplicable 
jthermal and hydro-dynamical phenomena, —and in many other respects offers a 
fine and in great measure unexplored field for scientific investigation. Mr. 
‘Dunlop, though a man of busmess, totally unprepared with the apparatus ne- 
cessary to accurate observations, had a keen eye and extensive information 
upon subjects cognate to those which attracted his attention: and the result is 
ja work which, without pretending to the exactness of science, adds considerably 
Ito our knowledge on several interesting points. Our author resided come time 
‘at Amatillan.—a place which is begining to be koown in the markews of Eu- 
rope for the production of cochineal. An interesting and ample account of this 
idye is given in his pages ;—to which we must refer the reader curious on the 
‘subject. The district in question —en irely unknown to Europeans— is one of 
the most intesesting in a country abounding in curious natural phenomena. The 
following description of it will be welcome to our scientitic readers. — 
“Amatitlan is six leagues distant from the capital, lying N.N.W. in the direct 
road of Iztapa, the port of Guatemala, on the Pacific, from which 1 is twenty- 
three leagues distant; the road, as in all parts of Ceutral America, being 
merely a track cleared in the woods by cutting down the trees and bushes, hu: 
wichout any attempt being made at levelling or draining, or even removing the 
lstones and other natural impediments. The descent from Guatemala to the 
top of the valley of Amatillan is gradual, but coutinued ; buat before entering 
ithe valley it is necessary to descend a steep hill, as it 1s on all sides surrounded 
iby rugged and precipitous mountains, with the exception of a narrow outlet 
linto which a river escapes. Nearly half of the entire valley, and what is most 
lremarkable, the highest part, 1s occupied by a lake three leagues and a half long, 
‘with an average breadth of about half a league, The basin of the lake cannot, 
40 many parts, be sounded ; and I make litle doubt that the whole valley of 
‘Amatitian, together with the lake, has at some period been the site of an im- 
lmense vulcano, which has been blown to pieces by an extreordinary convulsion. 
|All the strata forming the sides of the surrounding mauntains seem cut off per- 
|pendicularly, and have exactly the appearance of the sides of tho craters in 
‘many volcanoes [ have examimed in America. Immense quantities of punice 
stone may generilly be found flo ting 19 some parts of the lake, and lying on 
its shores ; in one place it forms a cousiderabie piece of land, which shakes and 
‘quivers upon any person stepping u,on it, being. in fact a fl ating promontory 
tormed by an immense collection of this formation, which is mu 4h ligater than 
jwater, as is readily proved, by throwing into the water any of the stoves lying 
jupon the banks, which, so far from sinking, float like a cork. T'wo streams of 
water enter the lake, and a considerable river, certainly much larger than both 
united, runs out of it; the temperature of the latter being many degrees hotter 
than the former. Around tha lake in all parts, and the borders of the river, 
Springs of boiling water gush out, many of them emitting large volumes of 
‘steam; and in the lake | mane no doubt there wust be many more, tor though 
the river is equal to one of the second rate English streams, its temperature, 
and that of the lake, is many degrees above that o! the atmosphere at all ines ; 


Queen.” 


so that to the bother it has the effect of a tepid bath, wad early in the murning, 
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when the air is coolest, it feels quite hot. The temperature of the lake was, |! As a companion-picture to the above, we add the author's brief account of 
found, 930 Fahrenheit, while at the same time the average temperature of the the young and active voleano of Isoleo, near Sonsonate :— 
air for twenty-four hours was 79%, so that the temperature of thisimmense body)“ This volcano rose from a plain seventy-seven years ago, and has ever since 
of water was raised 14° by volcan heat. On some of the mountains on the! continued increasing in size. * * #* Unlike all the other volcanoes, it may 
north side of the lake, [ discovered several crevices which emited large vo | be said to be in a continued state of eruption, not only ejecting flames and smoke 
lumes of steam of so high a temperature that ina moment it burnt my hand, like the mountains of Pacaya and Old Guatemala, but large quantities of stones, 
though, singular to relate, there were a number of mosses and some water) cinders, and ashes. Its explosions are regular, occuring exactly every sixteen 
plants growing in the openings, which did not seem to suffer from a heat equal|/minutes three seconds. When close to the mountain, as in the ascent te Sal- 
to boiling water. * * The soil is all composed of volcanic inatter, in many parts) cuatitan, I heard loud reports like the discharge of a park of artillery, and im- 
mixed with entire cinders, large blocks of lava, pumice, and toad stones. ‘The mediately after a dense cloud of smoke rose from the mountain in gradual as- 
wells in the town are all of brackish water, having a mixture of alum and salt ;| ceut, and passed off with the wind, and stones were seen to fall and roll down 
but those in most parts of the suburbs and neighbourhood are all of hot water, thesides. Viewing it at night (as J have frequentiy done) from Sonsonate, the ex- 
free from any considerable mixture of minerals. In one which [ got pened in |plosion is followed by a red glare from the vo!cano like that from a smith’s fur- 
the Rincon, the site of most of the larger cochineal plantations, the heat became’ nace, and the stones may be seen to rise a great height red hot; the greater 
intense after ten yards had been excavated: at twenty the ground thrown out) aumber falling back into the crater, but a part of them rolling down the sides of 
was so hot as almost to burn my hands. ‘Two men who had engaged to open’ the mountain. Between the explosions the mountain appears perfectly quiet 
the well, abandoned it; at last I found « third, of a salamander nature, who, for jand emits no smoke or flames ; the period between the explosions is said tobe 
a high reward engaged to follow it till he found water, which he did at thirty-| exact ly regular, but at some periods they are much more violent than at others ; 
two yards depth, but actually boiling. The heat of this well was so intense, at present they are but slightly heard in Sonsonate, which is three leagues dis- 
that | wonder how any human being could enduge it. On one occasion, I des tant from the volcano, and are sometimes said to be inaudible, while at others 
cended about halfway, but found [ should hare fainted had | gone any lower ;| they are regularly heard like the discharge of a large gun a short distance off. 
the ground where this well was opened was situated rather high, but in the low | The volcano has now attained the height of at least 700 or 800 feet from the 
grourds, near the fake and river, boiling water is met with everywhere at a ‘base to the top, and its heightis constantly increasing ; but even should its erup- 
depth of two or three yards, and in many places rises spontaneously to the sur- itions continue as at present without intermission, which seems improbable from 
face ; early in the morning before sunrise, if the hand be placed upon the ground |the analogy of other volcanoes, many ages will be required before it can reach 
it feels quite hot, and the steam may be seen ascending through the pores of \the height of the volcano of San Miguel, or those of Old Guatemala. It has 
the earth in ail parts. The hot water is always perfectly clear and free from) aever ejected any lava, bat when the wind blows from it towards Sonsonate, 
all minerals, apparently rising from a great depth, while the springs of cold ‘tis said to disperse a very fine powder, which is inhaled in the lungs, to 
water appear to be formed in the upper strata, and are all impregnated with ithe serious injury of many people. !n removing the tiles from the roofs of 
alumn and salt; there, is, however, only a small space, forming a part of the ‘houses a deposit of the powder has been discovered underneath some inches in 
town, where cold water can be met with, wells, in all other parts, being hot thickness.” 
in different degrees, and those in the lowest situation always boiling. It would), Mr. Dunlop devoted considerable attention to the question of a ship-canal for 
appear, that the volcanic fires are still active at a certain depth along the whole) connecting the Pacific Ocean with the Atlantic ; and, from his intimate acquaint- 
extent of the valley, 4s hot water is in all places met with on reachinga yard jance with the country and the requirements of commerce, we should consider 
or two below the ber of the river or lake, and in most parts much sooner, ap | his opinion to have some value. Adopting the route through the lake of Nica- 
pearing as if the water were forced up by the steam froin below. The natural ragua, Mr. Duplop would abandon the dea—for which Mr. Bailey’s levellings 
springs are very irregular. sometimes discharging immense volumes of water, |were made—of joining that lake to the northern St. John ; and would carry the 
and a few hours afterwards being nearly dry, but they have no regular period, canal throagh the lake of Leon inte the noble port of Realejo,—-which he des- 
as the intermittant springs insome parts of the world. Many ot the wells and, scribes as one of the finest and most easibly defensible in the world. In point 
natural springs emit large volumes of gas, while in others the water boils as if of health he says that he, * being well acquainied with both climates, would cer- 
it were in a large pot. In all parts except where vegetation is checked by the tainly say that no comparison can be drawn between Panama—one of the most 
presence of alumn, which is destructive to the growth of most plants, the jdeadly climates in the world—and Nicaragua—one of the most healthy fora 
cactus, on which the cochineal insect feeds, the sugar cane, and most other 'tropical climate.” Some otter advantages of a lake route are thus enumer- 
vegetables thrive most luxuriantly, the high temperature at which the soil is jated — ne 
always kept, and the gasses emitted, having evidently a most powerful effect _ ‘I may confidently say that Realejo is at least as good a port as any in the 
in promoting vegetation. seen Portsmouth, Rio Janeiro, Port Jackson, Taleu- 
lop visited Cartago, the old capital of Costa Rica: which, as the reader will | ‘ » int sma r 
p vi g : empty themselves. The entrance is protected by an island about two miles 
recollect, was utterly destroyed by an earthquake on September the 2nd, 1841 llong, which leaves at each end a channel where shi 
It is still, he says a mass of ruins. He ascended the old volcano of Cartago ; but dhs ips can e har 
which must at one time have been terribly active, as the whole neighbourhood \protect it comely from any wind that ‘can patie ee a ‘eo caliealy 
is composed of a mass of stones, lava, and ery aoe ir “9 hea 4. ‘breaking the swell which enters the outer bay of Conchagua from the ocean.— 
tradition of its eruptions. ‘The por ‘The north entrance is about a quar’er of a mile wide, and that at the south 
hut one-third up the mountain, where ary ants told ‘he island rather narrower, both being entirely free from rocks or hidden 
thoagh the hottest season of the year, and in the tropics ; and the peas | dangers, and having in no part less than five fathom’s depth of water. At one 
him that snow often fails there in January. of those openings, vessels can at all times enter with a leading wind from 
‘« Starting before sunrise I reached the top of the mountain at 9 a.m. ; dur- |wha'ever quarter it may blow. ‘The inside consists of a noble basin of water, 
ing the ascent | was kept pretty warm by waikimg quick, but | had not been ten nowhere less than four fathoms deep, with a bottom of mud, where 200 ships 
minutes on the top before my teeth were chattermg with cold, and the Mestizo,| of the lime might lie at all times in the most perfect security. Merchant-ves- 
who was my guide, seemed to suffer still more. ‘fhe day was fortunately re-| sels generally lie about a mile from the entrance, in the branch of the creek 
markably clear forthe season o! the year, and | suceeeded in gettiug a glimpse which ;uns up to Realejo, where there are about five fathoms water over a 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Inthe months of December and January I was told mud bottom. Oposite this port there is a fine level beach, possessing deep 
that both it aud the Pacitic are clearly seen from the top. The view is, how ‘water close to the edge, which would form an admirable site for a town; and 
ever, in other respects, probably more singular and picturesque at the present where, at very litle expense, a wharf might be constructed capable of accom- 
season: the whole landscape below is covered with whiie tfleecy clouds which. modating almost any number of vessels. Were proper batteries erected on 
slowly move along the lower gr und, followed by others like tlocks of monster the rocky island at the entrance, no enemy could possibly enter, for, if re- 
shaped animals : while the fields and trees appear of a dark blue colour tnrough ‘quired, a chain could also be extended across each of the two mouths. One of 
frequent breaks, which give them the aspect of notion, and to the clouds anas- the branches of this creek extends inland to within three leagues of the lake 
pect of rest (1u the same manner as al sea the waters seem to move and theship of Leon or Managua. ‘The intermediate country is agentle slope, where, un- 
to stand still) But while this covering ts placed over the low ground like a doubtedly, should enter one of the ends of the canal to connect the Pacific and 
ragged sheet, the voleano aud all the high mountains are perfectly clear and the |Atlantic Oceans ; and it is much to be regretted that Mr. Baily was not in- 
sky above is of an intense blue colour without the least speck or cjoud. Leav- ‘structed to make his surveys on this line instead of that adopted. From the re- 
ing the guide, who said that no reward would tempt him to enter the crater, i port of thi: able engineer, it will be seen that the only difficulties in the line he 
proceeded atone to exammme it, and perceiving a sinall nilof smoke issuing from ‘survey+d are in crossing the chain of hills between the lake of Nicaragua and 
the side of the grand crater | was so eager to examine it that | descended with- St. John of the south, which would be entirely avoided by bringing the canal 
out thinking of the difficulty of the re ascent, and aller satisfying my curiosity, through the lake of Leon (connected as it is with that 0; Nicargua by a river 
1 found this to be impossible from the slippery nature of the ground, composed that might be rendered nivigable at a moderate cost), into the above named 
as it is of ashes and cinders. After two or three attempts and several violent branch of Realejo harbour thus securing the great advantage of an excellent 
fails, 1 found that there was no resource left but to descend to the harbour at each end of the canal, besides inany others which can certain ly not 
bottom of the crater and seek my way out by another path. After descending be met with at Panama, Tehuantepec, or any other place.” 
some distance as best I could, | came to a penpendicular ledge of rocks at least | Another most important recommendation of this route to us is the fact that 
twenty feet igh, but, on examination, | perceived that if | could manage to Great Britain possesses valid claims to the territory through which it would 
get down the face of it and creep round the end of a large projecting rock, I] have to pass:—claims which must sooner or later be revived and determined. 
should be able to reach a small break in the side by which I myht get to the Mr Dunlop shows that the ill-considered attempt made some time ago to 
bottom ; so tying my riding belt, neckcloth, and pocket-handkerchief together, take possession of it failed entirely through the ignorance of those who I-d the 
which | afterwards found to measure between twelve aud thirteen feet, | fast- expedition. With our increased knowlerige of the country a less expensive ex- 
ened them, as best | could, to a pout of rock, and lowered myself to within pedition would probably now prove successful. The ship-canal would never be 
about a yard of the projecting ledge. While, however, I was looking how I) safe unless in the Lands of the United States or of one of the great European 
might properly alight ou it, the belt became detached from the rock, and | was powers. The miserable shadows of governments which reign in Central 
precipitated forward. By a great effort | managed on touching the ledge to. Americacan afford no guarar.tee for the permanence of protection of anything. 
keep myself from inlling down the precipice (which would certainly have been ‘The inhabiiants inherit all the vices of the Spanish chwracter, without any of 
a singul.r death), and descending the crater walked to # hole inthe centre, some the haughty and chivalric virtues that in some measure redeemed it. Nothing 
hundred yards in diameter. | looked int. it,but could see no bottom to the yawning could have been more absured than their adoption of republican forms—the 
yawning abyss ; | looked ito it, but could see no bottom to the yawning abyss ; highest type of political law amidst the lowest coditions of social existence !— 
abyss; and [| then rolled in some stones,which fell from rock to rock ull the noise the forms of self-government in the first stage of civilization! As well might 
was lost in the distance I longed much fora rupe to lower myseif a short way the savages on the banks of the Congo attempt to introduce into their sum- 
down, but this was out of the question The sides of the crater were formed of a mary tribunals the complex subtleties of the Roman jurisprudence. ‘The re- 
dark blue granite, in many parts completely melted, and in others ouly cracked publican forms have declined to mere phantoms—the real power in all the 
with heat ; but there was no sulphur, nor any appearance of lime. clay, magne-| States of Central America has fallen intu the hands of successful soldiers. The 
sia, or any of the metallic bases which are supposed to form volcanoes by their Hispano-Americans are even less prepared for self-government than the His- 
combustion when brought in contact with water. Having found a more easy, pano Europeans ;—and of their preparation our readers have had ample oppor- 
path to ascend, | returned to my guide, five hours having been spent in the cra- tunities of judging inthe history of the last fifty years. In the abasence of all 
ter and in the descent and ascent.” | trustworthy statistics, it is difficult to indicate the precise course which the 
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destiny of these states is taking ; but the best authorities agree that since the 


seperation from Spain the movement has been retrograde. ‘The following 
picture of Leon is but an example of the other cities of Central America —| 

“Leon is the second city in the republic, and once contained 50,000 inhab-| 
itants, though now it certainly has not half that number. Since the independ-| 
ence, it has been the scene of several bloody revolutions, and in 1824 made a 
defence of 114 days against the federal troops, who were finally repulsed with 
loss. Atleast a third part of the city is now in ruins, and the whole has a 
most wretched and dessolate appearance. The inhabitants, who, it is said, 
were once the most peaceful and industrious of the republic, are now noted as 
the worst of all central America, and are engaged in perpetual broils. Assas-| 
sination is now so common in the state of Nicaragua, that it is thought little of,| 
and is almost never punished by the authorities ; but the relations of the mar-| 
dered man, ifhe has any, generally revenge his death by another assassina-| 
tion, and unless the victim be a person of importance, the assassin merely keeps 


out of the way for a day or two, and re-appears without fear. | have seen a 


native enter a house in Realejo with his hands bloody, and when questioned as 
to the cause, reply, with great coolness, that he had met such and such a per 
son on the road, and as he had long determined to kill him, he had just plunged 


his knife into his body, and left him in the wood. On my first arrival I felt nat-|| 


urally somewhat shocked at such a recital ; but I afterwards heard assassina-' 
tion so commonly and coolly talked of, that such stories seemed nothing strange 
nor out of the usual course.” 


Guatemala is situated in a picturesque position; but is almost inaccessible’ 


to commerce—the fountain of wealth to a young country rich im all the produc- 
tions of nature. It was founded in 1776 ; when an earthquake destroyed the 
ancient capital. Its selection in preference to better sites, was strikingly sig- 
nificant of the genius of the people. Mr. Dunlop’s pictures of the city, and the 
inhabitants are graphic and life like :—but our space affords no room for ex-! 
tracts.—Our traveller had the good fortune to witnessa revolution and counter- 
revolution,— 

“On the 2d of February, 1845, | witnessed what is called a revolution in. 


Guatemala, though, as the msing produced no change in the government, it 


should be mors properly called an insurrection. Carrera having gone to his) 


estate in the Altos, three long days’ journey distant, a conspiracy was got up 
by a part of the self-called nobles of Guatemala, and other parties whose names' 
may probably never transpire, to change the government. ‘The greater part 
of the soldiers, in number about 300, were tampered with, and, at asignal early 
in the morning, rushed to arms, deposed their officers, and breaking open the: 
gaol, let out all the prisoners. Among these was Colonel Monte Rosas, whe 
was imprisoned on account of an attempted revolution the preceding year, and) 
who was now at the head of the insurgents. Being awoke m the morning by 
a continual firing, | imagined it was merely the celebration of the carnival, of) 


which this was the first day, till a young man, a friend of the owner of the 


‘the lake then troubles the water, the fish escaping from his presence to 
the borders of the lake. The most likely explanation would appear to be, 
that the middle of the lake contains a number of thermal springs charged 
with carbonic acid gas and some mineral which colors the water. This 
water, being heavier than that which enters from the mountain streams, 
remains at the bottom of the lake, and the pure water covers the upper sur- 
face, so that in smooth weather the fish find no difficulty in maintaining 
themselves in the uncontaminated water, readily avoiding that at the bot- 
tom of the lake, in which they cannot exist; but when the lake is agitated 
by strong winds the mineral water becomes mixed with that which is su- 
‘perincumbent, and the whole body of the lake then becomes destructive to 
the fish, which are compelled to repair to its borders, where it is shallow, 
and consequently composed entirely of pure water, without any under- 
strata of that charged with the gas or other noxious principle.” 
| We close this welcome and instructive volume with a feeling of regret-—oc- 
ccasioned by an announcement in the preface, that the young and enterprising 
\writer was suddenly cut off by death from his useful career at Guatemala while 
these sheets were passing through the press. His book will an honourable 
cenotaph. 
} 
From the N. O. Delta of Aug. 31st. 

We have been anxiously expecting the steamer Fashion, from Vera Cruz, 
for the last three days. 
| The Missisippi left Vara Cruz on 21st August, and the Fashion had not then 
arrived. By the Missisippi we have -E! Sol de Anahuac’ on the 21st inst. The 
late numbers of this paper are very dry and barren. Indeed, we have almost 
ceased to look to Vera Cruz for anything full or authentic in relation to Gen. 
Scott’s army. We are not so confident as some of our cotemporaries seem to 
be, of the truth of the statement made by ‘Fl Sol’, that Gen. Scott had arrived 
at Ayutla on the [1th August. Ayutla is said to be eight Mexican leagues 
from the city of Mexico, which is about twenty English miles. Now, if Gen. 
Scott’s advance only left Puebla on 7th August, he would have to make more 
than fifteen miles a day to reach Ayutla on the 11th. We do not think it pro- 
bable that Scott could move with his long trains and heavy guns at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day, over an ascending, precipitous, and in many places, very 
difficult road. We know that he himself did not expect to reach the capital in 
less than fifteen days after the departure of his rear division, which left on the 
‘10th August. ‘The transportation of the large cannon which Gen. Scott takes 
with him, over the rugged road which passes for a considerable distance around 
the mountain from Cordova to Rio Frio, will be very slow and labourious. Nor 
is it probable, that{Gen. Scott would hurry or fatigue his men, on the march, 
when it might be so necessary to keep them in good condition for the great 
battle, which he expects to fight near the capital. Bat, of course, we may be 
mistaken, and we only give our opinion for what it is worth. 


| The Guerillas are still disturbing our trains. 


house where I was lodging. entered in the greatest terror, exclaiming, ‘There’ 44 ajor Lalley’s command made their way over the National Bridge, routin 


is a revolution.’ The firing soon ceased, the small part of tne troops who ad-| 
hered to Carrera’s interest being killed and driven out of the city, and the in- 
surgents, having taken possessisn of the barracks and all the arms and ammu-, 
nition, remained in undisputed possession for four days. During this time ac-) 
counts arrived at Carrera’s brother and some of his officers were collecting, 
troops to attack the city ; but, as all the arms of the state were in possession 


of the insurgents, they were a good deal puzzled what to do, and Carrera’s 


brother, after approaching the city, retreated in confucion before a body of the 


insurgents, who sallied out to attack him. This victory was celebrated in Gu- 
atemala by the ringing of all the church bells, firing guns, letting off crackers, 
&c.; but it soon appeared that the triumph was premature, for none of the re- 
spectable citizens joined Rosas, considering him, it was said, to be as bad as, 
or worse than, Carrera. It appeared most surprising that such a set of despe 

radoes, as a large part of Monte Rosas’s troops were, should have conducted 
themselves so moderately as they did. They neither plundered nor committed 
any vialnoce after the first outbreak was over, though, as usual, all the horses 
were taken for the officers.gI saved those in the house where | was staying, for, 
when the officer came with a troop to take them, ! appeared to answer his sum. 
mons, and told him he had better leave alone the property of British subjects ; 
upon which he went away without touching them. As no attempts were made 
to barricade the streets, or take other means to defend the city, it was clear 


that Monte Rosas despaired of success when he saw that no respectable per-|| 


sons joined him; and on the 6th, he entered into a convention wiih the civic 
authorities, by which he was to receive 5000 dollars to divide among his troops, 
who were to march out of the city aad deliver up their arzas, not being further 
molested. This convention was, however, entirely disregarded by Carrera’s 
party. His brother pursued and attacked the insurgents, who were dispersed 
and offered little resistance, killing a great many ; but Monte Rosas, and most 
of the officers, managed to escape to Mexico. 

Rafael Carrera, on the first account of the insurrection, had become quite 
desperate, and was thrown into a high fever; during which he proposed 
to resign his authority and leave the state; but hearing of the suppression 


of the revolt, he returned to Guatemala on the 10th, making a pompous) 


entry with 2,000 unarmed troops, or rather vagabonds whom his leaders 
had collected in the villages in hopes that they would be allowed to plun- 
der Guatemala. Finding that nearly all the self-called nobles, and most of 
the party who had raised him to power, had favoured the revolt, he pru- 
dently contented himself with minor victims. About ten were shot with- 
out any form of trial, one or two of whom were afterwards found actually 
to have been unfavourable to the revolt ; and the city was forced to collect 
20,000 dollars as a gift to the vagabonds who had entered with Carrera.” 

We have witnessed so many scenes of this kind in the European penin- 
sula that they have ceased to afford us amusement or instruction. As a 
concluding extract, we give the following account of the lake of Cojutepeke 
—without fully accepting the author's ingenious theory as to the cause of 
its singular phenomena :— : 

“It is about twelve wiles long, of an irregular shape, on an average about 
five miles broad, and surrounded on all sides (except a small opening at 
which a stream of water runs out) by majestic and precipitous mountains. 
Some small rivulets flow into the lake, and the surrounding scenery is 
most romantic and beautiful. The lake is, in some parts, of great depth, 
thougn no attempts have been made to ascertain it with exactness. In 
smooth weather the water has no peculiar appearance or difference from 
that of other lakes, nor can parties thea walking on the banks observe any 
fish, but after a brisk wind it assumes a dark green color, and the fish flock 
to the shores in such numbers that the natives not only catch them in large 
quantities with nets, but in buckets, and even withthe hand. This singu- 
lar phenomenon is called by tne natives lacosecha de pescados (* the fish 
harvest ;’) and the Indians suppose that a demon who lives in the middle of 


the guerillas on all sides, and without waiting for the reinforcements which h 


‘been sent to their relief. These consisted of Captains Wells’s, Haile’s and 


Fairchild’s companies, which were attacked and pretty severly handled by the 
'guerillas, and having no artillerie returned to Vera Cruz. ‘Their loss was five 
killed and two wounded, together with the loss of a good number of mules and 
\wagons. 

A Fleet of Pelicans.—It is a pleasant sight to see a flock of pelicans fish- 
ing. A dozen or more are flying on heavy, flagging wing over the sea, the 
long neck doubled on the back, so that the back seems to protrude from the 
vreast. Suddenly a little ruffling of the water arrests their attentios:; and 
with wings half closed, down each plunges with a resounding plash, and 
in an instant emerges to the surface with a fish. The beak is held aloft, a 
shap or two is made, the huge pouch is seen for a moment distended, then 
jcollapses as before; and heavily the bird rises to wing, and again beats 
jover the surface with itsfelluws. Jt is worthy of observation that the pe- 
lican invariably performes a somerset under the surface: for descending, 
jas he always does, diagonally, not perpendicularly, the head emerges look- 
ing in the opposite direction to that in which it was lookivg before. When 
\the morning appetite is sated, they sit calmly on the heaving surface, look- 
ing much like a miniature fleet. Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica. 
Soldier's Last Letter.—There is much of sad and touching interest, as 
|well as judicious counsel, in the following extract published by the Alton 
|Telegraph, from a letter written on the eve of the battle of Buena Vista by 
Lieutenant Fletcher, ef the Illinois Volunteers. The gallant soldier feli 
\jthe next day in the glorious fight :— 

“Dear Colonel: To-morrow we expect to have an engagement with a 

superior Mexican force ; and, on the eve of the affair, I have believed it 
proper to address you a few lines. As you are wellaware, the object near- 
jest my heart is the welfare of my /ittle child ; and, so far as I have been 
jable, [ have provided tor her. Should I fali,[ leave her entirely with you 
and your wife: but I have written to my brother, requesting him to throw 
|nis brotherly protection over her; and if, at any time, you think fit to send 
her to him he will receive her as his own child, and protect her as such. 
Should she remain with you,I wish that she should receive as good an 
education as the little means left her wall afford; and, above all things 
teach her that truth and virtue are to woman what the soul is to the bod y 
—the life of its life. Teach her that to be just to all—in thought, in wor 
‘in deed—is the true, the great aim of ayoud mind; and those who strive 
to accomplish that purpose, seldom fail to live at peace with the world, 
and accomplish the ‘ Great Destiny’ for which they are created.” 
_ 4 most Powerful Drinker.—Did you ever hear of Andrew Wallace seiz- 
ing a man that was drunk and putting him up at auction? I must tell you 
that story. Squire Wallace was a coptain in the militia; and one day, af- 
ter training was over, and just before the men were dismissed from parade, 
he took a guard with him and made a prisoner of Pat Sweeny, who was a 
most powerful drinker—drinks as much at a time as a camel, almost. 

** Pat,” says he, “| seize you in the King’s uame!”” 

“* Me !” says Pat, a-scratching his head and looking all abroad, bewilder- 

ed like ; ‘* I’m not a smuggler! touch me if you dare !” 
“I seize you,” says he, ** for a violation of the Excise law, for carrying 
‘about you more than a gallon of rum without a permit, and to-morrow [ 
will sell you at auction to the highest bidder. You are a forfeited article, 
and | could knock you on the head and let it out, if I liked; so no non- 
‘sense man !” 

And he sent him off to gaol, screaming and screaching like mad, he was 
so trightened. The next day Pat was put up at vendue, and knocked down 
to his wife, who bid him in for forty shillings. It is generally considered 
the greatest rise ever taken out of a man in this country. : 
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THE CONSPIRACY AT ROME, 

The accounts from Rome give further details of the conspiracy against the 
government ofthe Pope. The details are obscure ; and Italian artifice has so, 
perplexed the whole affair that it is extremely difficult to understand what was, 
the real design of the conspirators, or what were the means of carrying it into 
effect. ‘The occasion has, however, served to call forth an immense amount 
of popular enthusiasm, and the people of Rome seem to dream that the inde- 
pendence and grandeur of their state are about to be restored in connection with 
liberal government and an enlightened pontiff. 

It is said that the priestly conspirators, numbering some of the most eminent: 
ecclesiastics of Rome, designed to seize the city by force, having secured the, 
co-operation of the ‘bludgeon men’ and some troops, and then to send the pope. 
to Naples, and demand the intervention of France and Austria A_ letter 
from Rome of July 3d, evidently written by a partisan of ‘the national party,’ 
states :— 

“The position of the Pontiff is painfal in the extreme. While he joins with, 
his people in hearty thanksgiving for their providential rescue from an indis-| 
criminate massacre, he cannot scare away the sad conviction strengthened eve-| 
ty hour by oral and documentary evidence, that high officials, holding the first 
clerical rank, were no strangers to what the Prelate Grasselini (a now man 
fest traitor) had connived at and abetted. His sign manuel for letting loose! 
more than a hundred miscreants on the previous day ; his written orders to ad-| 
mit the bloodthirsty bludgeon men from Faenza without the usual passports 
into the city, to the number of several hundreds ; his correspondence with the 
military ringleader Colonel Freddi ; but too well justified his precipitate flight 
across the frontier. That higher personages were cognizant of an expected 
outbreak, without probably being furthe: initiated into the foul deeds to be done, 
is placed beyond doubt by the documents in the hands of justice ; and how to 
deal with these great conniving criminals would be no problem to Sextus 
Quintus, but is a very perplexing dilemma to Pious [X. It appears to have 
been arranged among the exalted dignitaries I speak of, what part each was to 
play in the melodrama, the sanguinary scenes of which were, perhaps, kept out 
of the rehearsal. The road to Naples now turns out to have been the pope’s| 
destination on the troops mastering the town ; but previously, these cardinals 
were to have presented for his signiture, during the general panic and slaught- 
er, a written document, calling for the intervention of France! and Austria. 
Cardinal Dellagenga had already done enough last year to justify his execution 
for high treason ; whether he will escape this time is to be seen. Cardinal 
Bernetti, who had amassed wealth under Gregory, and was deep in the coun- 
cils of Lambruschini, has suddenly taken te his sick bed, and is strongly re- 
commended by the state physician notto leave his room. Count Ludolf, the: 
Neapolitan ambassador, had entered into the kindest arrangements for the rapid 
abduction of Pious, and his quick transfer to “bella Fapoll ;” and it is now found 


that the famous feud among the hackney coachmen, which was to be one of the 
grand features of the contemplated riot, was got up through his management ; 
most of the foreign jarvies being now found to have come up here from the 
Abruzzi—and formidable brutes they are !” 

A riot among hackney coachmen does not seem a very promising commence- 
ment of a formidable conspiracy, but it accords well with Italian ideas. Later 
accounts from Rome to the 28th July say :— 

“The pope and the people seem (in consequence of this late business, as it) 
appears to me to understand one another perfectly, and that doubt, or at least 
reserve hitherto manifest, has disappeared, and shown to the astonished eyes of| 
the Austrian minis.er the thorough contempt in which he and his detected vani. 
ty stricken nation are held. The ‘Carcere Vuovo,’ our Koman ‘Newgate,’ sit- 
uated behind the Palanzo Farnese, near the Tiber, and, though called new, a 
couple of hundred years old, as well as other prisons in Rome, are nearly cram-| 
med full of the cunspirators. Col. Freddi, and another whose name [ did not 
hear were taken ata village called Camerata, above Supiaco, on the Neapoli- 
tan frontier. Minardi seems to have baffled them most, and as he was one of 
the ‘deepest dye,’ a great desire was felt that he should be taken : they fell 
upon an expedient, not a bad one, and which at once (betier than volumes would) 
shows the state of Italy, especially this portion of it. Instead of distributing 
letterpress descriptions of this gentleman’s appearance, they had a lithographic 

rtrait of him done, and in two days it was spread over all the papal domin- 
ions. The people thus spoke to, took up the affair, and so vigilant have they 
been, that ‘Minardi,’ the spy, has himself bee, spied and taken prisoner on the 
frontiers of Tuscany. Minardi’s personal appearance was favorable to his con- 
nection with such a plan. 

“The National Guard loses nothing of its enthusiasm. They were all 
turned out on Sunday last, for inspection, each rione at its head quarters. The 
new governor, Feretti, made the ‘giro’ speak words of compliment and encour- 
agement to them. ‘That's right, my lads,’ said he; ‘learn well the use of 
your arms, and show the Tedeschi that you can fight when necessary. 

“The disputes between the hackney coachmen have been brought to aa ami- 
cable close. ; 

The last sentence is satisfactory, We really think Rome has more to fear 
from the disputes of the hackney coachmen than from the intrigues of Austria, 
or even the conspiracy of the cargémals. 

That France or Austriahas any connection with this plot seems in the high- 
est degree improbable. Seeing the use which the national party has made of 
it, we must admit they could not have desired any better circumstances to 
justify their arming themselves, and disgracing their opponents. : 

Great excitement prevails in other cities of the Papal states, and the people 
seem disposed for some decisive movement in favor of their nationality. 

Letters from ‘Toulon, of the 28th, state, that the Prince de Joinville, who 
was in Sicily was entreated not to visit the ports of Italy, where his pre- 
sence, with his squadron, might provoke dangerous manifestations. ‘The 
most lively fermentation, according to these advices, prevails throughout Italy, 
where events of the most serious consequences may be expected to occur from 
hour to hour. 

India.—From the Punjaub we learn that an exchange of territory had been 
eflected between Gholab Singh and the Lahore government. The territory 
given up by Gholab consists of certain mountain (Aazareh) districts, the chiefs| 
of which were by no means inclined to submit to his rule. He had obtained a 
slice of territory called the Kurree Kurreealee. Gholab had taken up his resi- 
dence at Cashmere, and appeared to wish to be called the Maharajah of Cash. 
mere rather than of Jamoo. He had received Col. Steinback into his service. 
His system of taxation was not calculated to render his government popular. In 
Lahore there had been talk of a conspiracy, the details of which were not ex- 
actly known. It object was said to be to avenge the insults received by the 
Ranee (Queen Mother) on Tej Singh. 


_ From Affghanistan there i. 20 news of importance. Dhost Mahommed, hav- 
ing settled the disputes in the neighborhood of Jellalabad, had returned to Ca- 
bul. His son Hyder Khan had been appointed governor on the frontier near 
the Kyber pass. ‘The death of the late Wuzeer, Akhbar Khan, had brought 
about a cession of hostilities in that part of Affghauistan, and there was a 
chance of peace during the lifetime of the old Dhost. He had allowed agents 
from the Gov.-Gen. to take up their residences, under the name of news writers, 
at various places in his dominions. 

In Scinde the utmost tranquillity prevailed. ‘The trade by the Indus was 
likely to obtain soon a remarkable increase, for the Bombay authorities had, 


_ by orders of the supreme government, issued a notification, declaring that goods 


coming by way of Scinde shall be admitted free into Bombay. ‘This is a great 
advantage to the trade of the Indus. Sir C. Napier was at Kurrrachee. 

‘The Gov.Gen. was at Simla, where he intended to remain during the rainy 
season. Lord and Lady Gough were also there. 

The Deccan was still disturbed. Violence and bloodshed were the order of 
the day at Hyderabad. The troops callea the Rohillas, whom General Fra- 
zer had endeavored to induce to leave the Nizam’s country, were returning 
by degrees to it. They were implicated in several gang robberies, and or- 
dered to be deported. ‘They came near the cantonmen, and quarrelled among 
themselves, when Hasseion-ood Deen Khan was killed ; his assassin was cut to 
pieces. 

The reduction of the British troops in India was spoken of. Six regiments 
of her Majesty’s army were, as it was reported, to ve sent to Europe at the 
close of this year. 40,000 sepoys had been removed from the army within the 
last six months, which diminution together with that of the royal regiments, will 
lighten the burdens on the Indian finances. 


Royal Italian Opera.—Rossini’s “ Gazza Ladra” was performed for the 
second time on Saturday. It went off brilliantly, sustained as it was by 
the fine talents of Grisi, Alboni, Mario, Tamburini, Lavia, Tagliafico, Po- 
Lonini, and Marini. This opera will be given for the last time this season 
on Tuesday next, and those amateurs who are desirous of hearing the per- 
fection of vocalization should not miss the opportunity afforded by Grisi 
and Alboni in their duo, ‘*Ebben! per mia memoria.” A distinguished 
dilettante remarked that the overture, as executed by Costa's band, was 
alone worth the admission money. 

On Tuesday Donizetti’s **Maria di Rohan” was repeated, for the purpose 
of affording Mmme. Ronconi a chance of establishing her fame as a prima 
donna. The attempt was a complete failure. She has good qualities as 
a singer for a concert-room, but for the lyric stage she is incapable. It is 
to be regretted that the management permitted an essay, as her debut was 
quite sufficient to establish that a great mistake had been made in her en- 
gagement. With an ineffective Maria di Rohan it may be conceived that 
the interest of the opea was seriously compromised, and not even the mag- 
nificent acting of Ronconi in Chevreuse could compensate for such a seri- 
ous drawback. Bettini was the Chalais, singing with considerable en- 
ergy in some portions, but showing that he has much to learn before his 
powerful organ can be turned to good account. Alboni was charming, as 
usual, in Armando, and was rapturously encored in both the airs. 

On Thursday there wasa brilliant house for the fourth representation of 
Mozart’s immortal ‘* Nozze di Figaro,” the enthusiasm of the audience be- 
ing manifested in five encores, namely, the overture; the ‘* Non piu an- 
drai”’ of Marini ; the ** Voi che sapete” of Alboni; the duo, ‘‘ Crudel per- 
che,” by Grisi and Tamburini; and the duo, * Sull’ aria,” between Ste ffa- 
voni and Grisi. Mme. Bellini, Lavia, Polonini, and Rovere came in for 
their share of approbation in this fine performance, unprecedented for the 
beauty of its ensemble. 

‘* La Donna del Lago ’ of Rossini was the seventeenth lyric drama produced 
this season in the new theatre. Its receptionon Thursday was beyond a doubt 
the most triumphant event of the campaign. A finer performance was never 


[presented on any stage. It fully equalled the palmy days of the Grand Opera 


in Paris as to the gorgeous mise en scene, with the addition of a superior or- 
chestra, and a body of principals that the Academie Royale has never possess- 
ed. Sir Walter Scott’s poem of ** The Lady of the Lake” has been dramatiz- 
ed in every language. ‘La Dame du Lac” in France, ‘* Das Faulein vom See”’ 
in Germany, and “ La Donna del Lago” in Italy, are well known. The Italiar 
libretto is by Signor Tottola, and it was composed for the San Carlo at Naples 
in October, 1819. 

One of our most vivid recollections of ‘‘ La Donna del Lago” was when Don- 
zelli was the * Roderick Dhu.” M. Laporte also brought out the work, with 
Grisi as “ Ellen ;” Rubini, as “ James ;” Mario, as * Roderick,” &c. The last 
event in the history of * La Donna del Lago” was the pasticcio given on the 
30th of December last at the French Grand Opera in Paris, under the title of 
«Robert Bruce,” which was a complete failure, although the organs of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre most imprudently misrepresented the fact, having promised to 
produce the “ pasticcio” in the prospectus of the year. At the Covent Gar- 
den Opera, with such talent as was engaged in its revival, totally apart from the 
lavish expenditure in scenery and costumes, with several hundred supernume- 
raries in highland garb, the military band and extra chorus, its success was cer- 
tain, and its wonderful effect on the public defies all description, surpassing, 
as it did, all the former triumphs of the season. The opera was thus cast :— 

Elena (daughter of Douglass)................. Mme. Grisi. 

James V. (Hubert). Sig. Mario. 

Douglas of Sig. Marini. 

rand... .... cece 

Malcolm Graeme... Mlle. Alboni. 
Bards, Signori Rovere, Taglifico, Ley, Tulli, Piacentini, Polonini, &c. 
Respecting the beauties of the first act there is but one opinion. It was po- 
litie of Costa to have adopted the interpolations made by Rossini himself in the 
second act, which was feeble as it originally stood. 
The sensation produced by Alboni was immense. She is all sensibility and 
alive to the every breathing of passionate expressiun Take her all in all, we 
regard Alboni as the greatest singer in the world. She has all the richness of 
the genuine contralto in her deeper notes, with wonderful ease and flexibility in 
her upper register. Her echool may have yet tu gain something in the way of 
perfect refinement ; but the purity and uniformity of the tone, the exquisite 
simplicity of the declamation, the lovely articulation, the power of swelling and 
diminishing the organ from the strongest mezza voce to the most delicate pian- 
issimo, are her great gifts and acquirements. In the facility of expressing va- 
ried emotion the accomplished artiste is always proved. She has not imposing 
power, but her volume is sufficient, and her intonation is faultless. She re- 
sorts to onaments sparingly, but she has rare facility, and her shake is as per- 
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fect as possible. Her great effects are produced by intense concentrated feel-!| Schoolmasters in Scotland have generally an adjunct office either as ses- 
ing, combined with a knowledge uf the resources of her art. Her whole soul, sion clerk, heritors’ clerk, collectors of parochial! assessment, or inspectors 
is in her task, and thus it is that involuntary tears are seen to flow when she is of the poor. These offices are not to be retained in conjunction with an 
delivering some pathetic passage, realizing what Burke has designated as the augmented salary, except in the case of the office of session clerk, where 
truly beautiful in musical sounds, the sensation of a pleasing melancholy, on the duties occupy no part of the school-hcurs ; and in that of heritors’ 
jistening to her matchless strains. ‘clerk in parishes which contain less than 400 inhabitants, and in which 


France.—The ‘Moniteur Algerien’ states that accounts have been received, [consequently the duties are very light. 4 
from Morocco, from which it would appear that Abd-el-Kader has drawn near ee } 
the French frontier of Algeria, and that 3 rtion of his cavalry has entered the ; LATER FROM MEXICO. 
mountains of the Beni Snassons. The ‘Afoniteur’ regards this rather as are-| The news just received is as follows :— 
trograde movement with respect to Morocco, caused by the preparations of the, n the 3d inst., the New Orleans Picayune received by express the fol- 

; Emperor, than as an act of hostility towards Algeria, where, says this journal,| lowing bighly important information, which arrived by the steamboat 

a Abd-el-Kader has no chance of success. The ‘Moniteur’ stetes that the only Fashion, which left Vera Cruz on the 27th of August, and Tampico on 

3 news of an unpleasant character is that of the assassination of Ben Smai, one of the 29th. ; are 4 a 
the Aghas in the service of France, in a part of Kabylia which recently submit- The news by this arrival is the most important that we have received in 


ted to the French army. 


many months from Mexico. Our army has not only advanced to the City 


Spain.—The news from Madrid comes down to the 6th instant. The Min of Mexico, but it has had two engagements with the enemy, close under 


istry effected to be busy in negotiating a reconciliation between the Queen and | 
her husband, but their sincerity, as well as the possibility of the task, 88 pension a 


doubted. 


ithe walls of the city, and defeated them. 

The Mexicans have been brought to terms, and now supplicate a sus- 
arms—and Gen. Scott has granted it. 

|| The Mexican Congress has been convoked te take into consideration Mr. 


Portugal.—We have intelligence from Lisbon, to the 14th instant. The Trist’s propositions. 
affairs of Portugal continued in an unsettled state, and the Queen was very The news was received in Vera Cruz on the evening of the 26th ult., by 
reluctant to perform her part of the conditions she had agreed on with the allied ‘an express courier from Orizaba, who brought down the following letter 


powers. 


Ireland.—The news from Ireland relates almost exclusively to the progress 
of the elections, which, for the time, have swallowed up all other topics. We 


give the returns and the proceedings under our election head. 


‘Ito Mr. Dimond, the collector of Vera Cruz, to whose courtesy we are in- 
debted for its use :— 


é OrnizaBa, Aug. 25, 1847. 
__ My dear friend—The Mexican mail, which has just come in, brought 


The annual rent amounted on Monday to £60, of which £21 were contributed, the tollowing intelligence, which I copy from the Diario Official del Co- 


by the Roman Catholic bishop and clergy of Ferns. 


| bierno. I send you this by an express courier which will be with you to- 


The gentry of Mayo have universally declined to seek for compensation for \morrow about 12 o'clock. : 
sueh ouiien of their lands as had been taken for public works under the La-| On the 20th, two brigades, commanded by Gens. Valencia and Santa 
bor rate Acts. The amount they have thus abandoned to the ratepayers of the Anna, went out to attack the Americans near Los Llanes de San Angel. 


cotntry is not less than £20,000. 
The harvest reports continue most satisfactory. 


The Crops.—The accounts from al! parts of the country speak most favora- 


bly of the harvest, representing it as abundant in quantity and in quality 


The weather is all that could be desired for securing it in magnificent condition. | 
—From Cambridgshire we hear ‘* that the crops of all kinds appear to be lux- 
urient in the highest degree.”—From Lincoln, that everything gives promise | 
of an abundant harvest.—From Wales, « That it is impossible to describe the | 
luxuriance of the crops.”—From Norfolk, that ‘* wheat, oats, and barley, will) 


| Valencia’s division has been completely defeated, and Santa Anna, after the 
first rencontre, fell back in disorder to the city—they, immediately after this, 
jasked for a suspension of hostilities, and offered to hear the propositions of 
||peace from Mr. Trist. 

| The next day, the Minister of Foreign Relations invited the next Congress, 


through the newspapers, to meet for that purpose. 
These are the great facts, which, no deubt, will bring after them peace. 
Yours truly, F. M. Dimond. 
Another express arrived in Vera Cruz on the 26th ult., with letters con- 


yield a full average produce.”—From Northumberland, ' that “ the wheat is in| itaining the same news in substance, and the following translation of the 


admirable condition.” —From Scotland, that ‘there is a greater weight of grain 
on the land, probably by 20 or 30 per cent, than ever was produced in Scot-_ 
land.”—Universally, harvest operations seem to have commenced, and as the | 
farmers were busy, and their stocks on hand extremely short, little grain found 
its way to market. Prices arc usually higher at the commencement of harvest 
than at any other period of the year; but a great fall may be expected as soon | 


as the new grain is generally brought forward. 
The Committee of Council have issued, through their Secretary, an ex- 


"announcement of it in the Diario Del Gobierno. 

Translated from the Diario official Del Gobierno. 

Gen. Scott’s troops, who intended marching on Penon, turned at and ar- 
irived at Tacurbaya. 

| As soon as the news was known at Mexico, Valencia’s division went out 
| to attack the Americans at Los Lianos de San Angel, and were completely 
routed. Next came Santa Anna, with_another division, which shared the 
| same fate, 

| After some fighting, the Mexicans retreated to the capital in great disorder ; 


planatory letter to the Inspectors of Schools, on the various questions re- and such was the panic created by their defeat, that the minister of Forei 
lating to the administration of grants under the minutes of August and De-|/Relations immediately convoked the Congress, to take into consideration Mr. 
cember 1846, and July 1847. ‘The letter leans to a liberal construction of (Trist’s proposition. A suspension of arms was demanded by the Mexicans, and 
the minutes: and although consisting principally of details, some of the granted 


points are deserving of notice, as showing the generalspirit of the instruc- | The Americans are around Mexico, but had not entered the city on the 


tions. The Inspectors are requested to avail themselves of every oppor- 


tunity to inform teachers and scholars what are the advantages which the} — 


Government has placed within their reach. In order to insure impartiality 
in the selection of scholars for apprenticeship, it is left to the Inspector to 
determine their comparative intellectual qualifications. The local author- 
ities are to be the arbiters of the moral and religious character of the ap- 
prentices. Practically, therefore, the Inspectors and the local authorities 


must cencur in the recommendation of the candidate for the office of pupil-| - 
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teacher or stipendiary monitor. Each school is to furnish its own pupil- | All the steamers eat We Wint due are in aie fourth of the new French Line 


teachers and stipendiary monitors. The luspectors are directed, when se- 


veral schools applying for apprentices lie within a moderate distance of a 


town, to ‘‘ take down the names of the most eligible scholars, and appoint 
a day on which they may be assembled with other candidates from neigh- 
bouring schools, in order that their comparative qualifications may be de- 


termined by an examination in accordance with their Lordship’s minutes.” | 


It is provided that candidates must not be liable to any bodily infirmity 
likely to impair their usefulness as pupil-teachers. ‘ 

In the appropriation of grants for school buildings, it is explained that 
no grants will be made in respect of schools held in rooms under churches 
or chapels. Trustees or managers who have guaranteed the payment of a 
stipend may reimburse themselves from the school pence to the extent of 


| made a very fine passage, but being run out of coal, was obliged to put into 
\Newport, Rhode Island, to get fuel, which made her arrival in this port longey 
\than it would otherwise have been. But there is some doubt whether the line, 
lace speculation, will succeed, and working against any degree of deficiency in 
popularity is a hard and thankless task indeed; and if the new Cunard line 
turn out, as it is probable will be the case, a guod set of vessels, well managed, 
it will be paramount over every thing like opposition. 

The latest news gives the elections in Great Britain as nearly over, and the 
Protectionists not only comparatively more at home, but they have the conso- 


. 
one half the salary which must be paid to the teacher as a condition of ‘lone of knowing that the Apostle of the Free Trade and the Free Trade in 


Government grant. The instruction required is comprehensive— 

“* Besides the examination in religious instruction, which is in England 
confined to Church of England schools, the pupil-teachers will, at the close 
of the fifth year of their apprenticeship, have been examined— 

“In English grammar and composition : : 

“In general geography; the use of the globes, and inthe geography of 
the British Empire and Europe, as connected with the outlines of English 
history : 

** In English history : 

‘In decimal arithmetic and the higher rules of mental arithmetic : 

“In book keeping: 

«In the elements of mechanics : 

mensuration : 

“In the elements of land-surveying and levelling. 

*«In the rudiments of algebra: 

“In the composition of the notes of a lesson; of an account of the or- 
ganization of the school, and the methods of instruction used, and of an es- 
say on some subject connected with the art of teaching: ‘ 

“«In their skill in the management of any class under instruction, and in 
their ability to give a gallery lesson : 

** Probably also in vocal music, and in drawing from models. 

** Such being the subjects in which the pupil-teachers will have been 
examined before th® close of their apprenticeship, no master ought to ob- 
tain their Lordships’ third or lowest certificate who is not prepared to 
others as may appear, in England or in Scotland, required by present 
state of the hs 6 and other schools.” 


‘Corn is received by crowned heads abroad as an uncommon and admirable 
man; that he has the advantage of talking privately with such who may 
formerly have been strongly en the other side of the question, but who have, 
in spite of themselves, come to the belief that a free intercourse between na- 
tions is to the real benefit of all, and that even if reciprocity be a desirable 
matter, there must be one dignifiec, and independent, and generous enough to 
be the first in introducing such a doctrine to practice. 

But the principle of unshackled trade is gaining ground every where, and in 
fifty years hence the doctrine which is every where exploding, will be talked of 
as one of the surprising errors which was entertained in former years. The 
\subject is talked of, and gaine ground in every intelligent nation ; it seems only 
to have wanted the first fire, and the future lighter up of the flame to stand 
his ground till the ignition had taken place. It is agreeable to common sense, 
and it is agreeable to the will of God, whom we cannot think gave, or intended 
to give exclusively. We see, with much pleasure, that Mr. Cobden is return- 
ed twice to Parliament during his absence from the country, and we rejoice that 
West Yorkshire should have been one of the honoured in returning him, to- 
gether with one “ honest man,” Lord Morpeth. 

Two men who have been rejected by their former constituents ~e are sorry 
for ; but it is the electors, not the candidates, who will have to share the odium 
amongst them. We could have hoped that the indefatigable and strenuous ex- 
ertions of Wyse, in the cause of popular education, would have been sufficient 
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to secur? his return, and that the well-known talents, zeal, and taste of Bab- 
ington M acauley would have made his election a point with the men of the 
«*modern .4thens,” Edinburgh. But the modern Athens is like the ancient, 
one in that :espect. They are not mindful of the good that has been; they 


look forward and never backward. 


It seems to have been, as we all along thought it would be, a mistake that 
the general election in England was a sleepy one, and that constituents would 
not care who should be elected—particularly after such debates as those 
which for a tirae have ended the administration of Sir Robert Peel, and those 
which have taken place‘subsequently to the acknowledged famine. There 
been too many things which have come home to men’s “ hearts and bosoms.” 
since that time, and the elective franchise coming into practice whilst these 
matters were grcven and fresh, have caused much consideration and conversa- 


tion thereon. 
Walpole, nor over in those days of Pitt the younger. Persons are more 
moved by deeds than by words now-a-days, and though there are nominally, 
whigs and tories, yet these terms are but rallying cries, and have little real 
meaning, except the extremes of the latter, not quite extinct, but who are 
more pitied or laughed at than respected or attended to with any thing like 
consideration, or who even can be effectual men. ‘The notions which are now 
abroad of Liberals, Peelists, and of Protectionists, are better understood than 


fermer notions, and men combine and act more in conformity to what they un- 


derstand and what works wel/ than to any watchword of party which has not 
a meaning. Party there might be, opposition there might be, it is the consti- 
tution of gregarious man that it should be so, a few hundreds of men drawn to- 
gether upon a summons, into an assembly wi/l form two parties; but they 
come not predetermined to be oppusite or antagonistic to certain others, and 
there are really more parties formed upon questions than there used to be. 
Whilst this is the case, it is as perfect as a popular assembly can well be, and 


the consequences are pretty right finally. 


We rejoice, for the sakes of the writers in the London Britannia, that 
there are several subjects on which. it has established a few good substan- 
tial ground, and yet we regret that at almost every sentence it is obliged to 
contradict itself, to practically declare itself effete, and whilst it is endea- 
voring steadfastly and earnestly to shew the fallacy and folly of Sir Robert 
Peel’s policy, it is continually shewing their wisdom and their effect on 
the public mind. The Britannia has at this time a moral agent, which, 
though indiscernable by the party possesed of it, is discoverable easy 
enough by every looker on. It has lately pampered much to the terms of 


“Romish Establishment,” and insists that Sir Robert soon intends to bring), 


that about by taking the revenues of the Irish Church Establishment, and 
give agood portion to the Irish Romish Priesthood. We are not quite. 
ready to believe this; but supposing it to be so, what then? The Church 
Establishment is enjoying “the Flesh Pots ot Egypt,” and the large majori- 
ty of the Irish people have not only to pay this, which goes to the emolu- 


Parties are not now what they were in the days of Sir Robert), 


ment of but a few, whilst they have the general priesthood to maintain like- 
wise. This is one of the high evils which has been borne very long, but is 
not the more just from the length of time which has elapsed. 

The religion of the Irish forefathers is the Roman, and their descendants 
adhere to the belief. We are not at present about to either praise or cen- 
sure that notion; we have only a right to have a notion that the great body 
of the Irish have consciences and honesty; all except that lies between 


themselves and God, to whom they are answerable. The whole revenue 
for the maintainance of religion is spent there upon, at the very most, one 
fifth of the priesthood, who are hateful to, at least, four fifths of the Irish 
people, whose approved ministers are not provided for at all, except by, 
the very uncertain means of a notoriously poor and distressed people. Now 
we are, in this respect, as we were in the notion of the Catholic emancipa- 
tion question, of opinion that this matter, in its present state, is one of the 
bonds of union between the Irish Hierarchy aud the People, and that whilst 
it is a matter of legislature it will be so. Thus Irish Emancipation cut one 
of the strong ligatures which bound them together, and the giving of them 
an endowment will, we believe, be a mortal blow, as it will then do away 
with a strong bond of union between Romish Priests and the Romish Laity, 
in Ireland, the former being then in a measure independent of the latter, 
and things will then work their own course without being defended by pre- 
judices which are the strongest among the most ignorant, and we think no 
one will deny the latter character to the generality of the Irish puor. We 
presume to think that Sir Robert has this idea himself, and that by such 
means he will either set clergy and laity at some variance, or will at any. 
rate, produce a much larger degree of tranquility in Irelan¢~a thing of no. 
small consequence. 

The Britannia says there is a report that the bank question of issues in bul- 
lion, is likely to be shortly taken up, with a view of doing rway with the reso 
tion of issues in proportion to the capital on hand, &c,, and that Sir Robert 
Peel, in falling in with the present ministry will thereby atone the greater part 
of the errors of the mischief done by their measure ; again, we do not believe 
this, nor that such a measure will be done away with. The fact of lending so 
much paper money beyond the means of meeting, should a settling day unex 
pectedly arrive, has been observed before this day, and the bank lending itself, 
as it were, to the speculative spirit of the people, (which sometimes likes to 
break out) is a dangerous one, and the object of laying restraints upon a money 
dealing party against the wishes of a too enterprising generation, is a whole- 


some one, which may have some effect in the dealing in foreign commodity, 


vent in spite of itself, for the operation is every where. 

| A great cry is made against Free Trade in Corn, though the quantity of 
corn stuffs which has been sent froin the United States having produced 
so great adiminution in price, that the home supplier has refused to bring 
his into market, saying that he could not do so against the foreign seller 
‘without reducing his own prices to those which were below what he could 
‘afford, or, as the protectionists say, at a ruinous scale of terms, so that he 
‘has been obliged to throw his crops quite away, rather than take an infe- 
rior price for it. This was to be expected. Corn buyers knew there was 
lplenty to come into market as soon as the markets were open, and, if we 
recollect aright, time was given to the home seller that he might have op- 
portunity of preventing in a great degree the attendant evil. But he trusted 
‘the promises of his protectionist friend, rather than his knowledge of the 
human heart, and he has suffered by his faith. The cry of famine urged 
ithe corn-merchants of the United States to send quantities without limit to 
‘England, upon which they have drawn prodigiously ; but their prodigal 
supply defeated itself, and the prices, together with the prospects of a fine 
‘harvest, which are abundantly fulfilled, rapidly fell; eo that many of the 


‘drafts made on the consignments have come back unhonored, the commis- 
‘sion merchant there being doubtful of the article selling at a rate which 


‘would justify him in accepting the drafts ; and almost the only ones which 
are safe are those which have the acceptance or security of a good house 
like that of Prime, Ward & Co., which are taken up for honor by such a 
ihouse as Barings. But this is one of the ordinary consequences of cupidi- 
ity. A new field of commerce is overdone. The sellers, too many, ima- 
gine not that there can be a limit to the pet new chance, and coutinue 
when it is dangerous to go any farther. There never was an evil in itself 
‘but it carried evil in its train, and thus the awful misfortune of famine has 
‘misfortune in its footsteps. And is not such always the case? Those who 
have profited by the misfortune have thought that the European famine was 
a fine milch-cow to them, but they knew not when to leave off—they milk- 
ed the cow dry, and the consequences—the conseguences—they proclaim 
jas the evil. So much for the desire of making the most of things. It is 
neither better nor worse than by-gone circumstances, and such will happen 
again; but it ought to be a lesson to protectionist landlords to make the 
‘rents at arate upon which tenants may live against foreign traders, that 
‘the tenants may fairly live, and the landlords get a fair return. Such , 
is reasonable on all sides; by such, all will partake in reasonable degree, 
jwhich is enough. The home sellers will prevent the foreign till the former 
are safe, and thus prices will reasonably be kept down. And all this wild 
ibe done, for the world’s changes are somewhat like a pot of ale; on the 
surface is the froth, at the bottom are the dregs, but there is good in the 
jmiddle. 

It strikes us that we are only urging common-places; but the misfortune 
is, that mankind will not condescend to think or to speak of common- 
places, except when any is drawn intoa common place cause. There and 
then only does he vouchsafe to “ look at home ;” and yet the details of our 
largest concerns are, in fact, no more than common places, and we seem 
surprised to return from the exaltation of our “ chateau du Espagne” to 
find the houses of call are all made up of every day materials, conducted 


upon ordivary eapedients. 


We regret to state that the very respectable house of Prime, Ward & Co, 
have suspended payment, awaiting further advices from the other side. 
They have addressed the following circular to their correspondents :— 

New York, 9th Sept., 847. 

Dear Sir—We regret to inform you that owing to the recent failure of 
some of our correspondents in Europe, on whom we have a large amount 
of bills remaining, we feel it incumbent upon us, both as a sense of duty 


and as an act of prudence, to suspend payments. 
Very respectfully yours, Prime, Warp & Co, 


*,* The luxuriant enjoyment of cigars seems gaining ground in public 
taste, and we would not be the dog in the manger that cannot eat hay him- 
self, nor will suffer others to eat it. On all sides we hear of the goodness 
cof the cigars sold by M. Rader, and we would take the opportunity of ree 
commending them ; for if the general voice be commonly and in the main 
correct, he must and ought to be a great favorite in this article. See his 


advertisement in the proper place. 


fine Arts. 


We should fall very short indeed, in this department, did we omit to men- 
‘tion at this time that Mr. T. I. Cummings has taken seriously into considera- 
tion the subject we have very often spoke of, viz., Tuition in the Elements of 
Drawing, and his results are not to meet the evil half way, but to prepare an 
establishment, under his own conduct and supervision, in which this is most ef- 
fectually carried out. He has prepared several classes and departments, in 
which pupils may cultivate this fascinating and useful accomplishment, from 
copying from the proper original to sketching from nature, from the model, 
or painting and drawing from originals. We know not one, nor can we imagine 
one fitter for this important task ; and he is helped in the delicate details of 
his projected labors by his daughter. He is located at 591 Houston street, at 


|which place we would ere now have written a description of his invaluable de- 


tails, but indisposition has hitherto prevented us. We propos to go into these 
next week, leo volarte, in the meanwhile we strongly recommend paying Mr. 


Cummings a visit. 
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“Music and Musical ‘Intelligence. | 


The Havana troupe, under the conduct of M. Villanin, are making a most 


prosperous set of performances at Castle Garden, and well they deserve the 


distinction they obtain, for they not only perform several operas which are com 
paratively strange here, but they do them neatly, and there is a great variety 
of them; and they still continue to bring forward what are at least new pieces 
here. ‘They performed “ Linda de Chamounix,” “1 due Foseari,” * Ernani,” 
«« Anna Bolena,” some of the operas which were witnessed in the spring, and 
some sacred music and concerts; but they proposed to have brought out on Tues. 
day last the opera scene of ** Romeo et Julietta,” in which last the cast was par- 
ticularly strong, Tedesco singing the part of Romeo, and Madame Vita doing the 
Julietta of the piece ; the whole was well arranged ; it was an excellent partiuion 
and the number of the audierce gave encouragement to the artists, but an excuse 
was made for Tedesco, and the * Somnambula” was played instead. By-the- 


bye, the attendance of French, of Jtalian, of Spanish, and of other continental | 


European inhabitants of this city, gives proof of the inclination of these peo- 
ple for music, much greater than we can say either of the English or the 
Americans. There is seldom a performance in which persons of those coun. 
tries are absent ; and their accurate remembrance of the passages a/terwards 
tells us that they do not go for fashion’s sake merely ; and they really make 
up the majority of those audiences. On Wednesday evening those remarkable 


performers Arditi on the violin, and Batesini on the contra basso, performed ; | 


but of these we regret that we cannot speak positively and minutely, as we 
were not present. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—Mr. Forrest has been doing a very good business during 


his engagement here, and has played in excellent style some of his best cha _ 


racters. Such is his Lear, bad as is the text he favors, in which the imbecile 
but excessive passions of the angry old man are given by him with great force 
and spirit, showing the avidity of selfishness which he thinks cannot be too much 
loved, and the ideathat giving constitutes the acme of generosity in such a mind | 
But of the numberless springs of the inner mind, how are they hid by the 
great change in the dramatic persona which is introduced in this text as com- 
pared with so much restored of the old text as is brought back by Macready. 
So is also his Othello, in which he makes the jealousy brought into a fine open 
mind beautifully, (and in which his Iago really acts the part better than he 
looks it. Dyott is truly a good actor; we sometimes wish that there were 
more of him in height and quantity of person). But his Damon, his Sparta- 
cus, his Metamora, though very good physical characters, have too much of 
bodily strength and too little of that which belongs essentially to intellect 'o 
give the satisfaction which Mr. Forrest can elicit. We like his Richelieu too. 
and should like it still more, if he did not strive to make too many points in it, 
or rather if his labor were not quite so manifest ; but in this character we have 
not seen him this time, and think he has not played it, neither has he taken 
up the Jack Cade, and we are right glad of it, for our serious opinion is, that 
save here, it would not get through a singie night, notwithstanding the favor 
it receives from Forrest’s acting. He is, no doubt, an extraordinary artist, but 
it is too late to expect any improvement in him, and his favorable estimation is 
confined to a class of audience that would not be pleased by a serious altera 
tion of style. 

Bowery Theatre —Mrs. Shaw is, and has a good right to be, a very great 
favorite ; she always has a part that suits her, and at every appearance she is 
sure to fill the house. But we cannot be brought to like the Sheridan Kaowles | 
school of drama, which this actress dedicates, at present, too much time to_ 
Its effect, however, is that which the first class actor is sure to like, for the 
stage effect is what the author chiefly drives at, (and indeed it has not any 
other) and that will always please the principal character. 

Chatham Theatre.—Miss Clarke and Mr. Walcot are performing here with, 
great eclat, and they are both very good performers. Both these deserve a 
more elevated position in the acting drama than they now seem to enjoy ; but 
they are well paid for being distinguished in music houses, and perhaps this 
answers their purpose better than objects of mere ambition. 

Palmo’s Theatre.—The house is crowded nightly, to witness the farewell 
engagement of the Ravels, who probably will never more appear in this coun- 


try. They are a very remarkable faiily, and it will be long before their equals, 
especially that of Gabriel, will be seen again. Miss ‘Taylor, we understand, 
appears next week at 
Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —This is still the temple of Momus. It will be 
opened to every devotee of laughter next Monday, and we doubt not to see it, 
as it has always been under Mitchell's management, full to repletion, and plenty 
of amusement there. 


Literary Notices. 


A Text: Book on Natural Philoscphy : for toe use of Schools and Colleges:, 
By John William Draper, M. D. : Harper and Brothers.*—This work is based 
on the same admirable plan as Prof. Draper's recent Text-Book on Chemistry, 
which has given such very general satisfaction. The high scholastic and sci-, 
entific attainments of the author, his long experience as a practical teacher in) 
these sciences, and his extensive acquaintance with foreign writers in this) 
department of knowledge, all tend to confer upon him the necessary qualiti | 
cations for such a work. Besides combining all the recent improvements and 
new illustrations of fogeign scientific men, the progressive and easy gradations 
by which the student is led in pursuit of his enquiries, invest the subject — 
new and attractive interest. There can be no doubt this Text-Book on Natu: 
ral Philosophy, like its predecessor on Chemistry, 1s destined to become the | 


leading book in our schools and culleges in all sections of the country. It is 
‘neatly printed, and plentif ly illustrated by cuts 

| Elem-ntary Course of G ometry: for the use of Schools and Colleges : 
By Charles F. Hockley, S T. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
in Columbia College : Harper and Brothers. *—TThis work, by the author of a 
recent very able Treatise on Algebra, fulfils the expectation which might rea- 
sonably have been formed of it from the source {rom which it comes. [It bears 
marks in every paragraph of the peculiar qualitications requisite for such an 
undertaking, aud will be more and more appreciated the better it is known. 
We undertake to say, that teachers aid pupils will find nothing to be destred 
which it does not contain = It shows a practical acquaimtance with the wants 
of the class room by the adimrable arrangement which permits students of dif- 
ferent capacity to pursue it advantageously together. We predict for it ulti- 
mately, if not immediately, great success. 

Louis XIV. and the Court of France : By Miss Pardoe.t—We have just 
received the fifth Part o! this delightful work from the Messrs. Harper. The 
style of writing may be classed amung the romantic biographies of past days, 
‘with which, however, it stands pre-ewinent, in our estimation. Miss Pardoe 
writes with singular spirit and picturesqueness, which the absorbing interest of 
her subject in some degree indeed is calculated to iaspire. We commend the 
work to all who love reading that enchains and fascinates the mind, 


Mary Howits's Sketches of Natural History.—A neat little volume of po- 
etical descriptions, with numerous cuts. The name of Mary Howitt will, of 


"course, secure for it a ready sale. 
|| Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English Literature, No. 16: New York : Pub- 
lished by Berford & Co. and by Burgess, Stringer & Co.—This invaluable 


|work, as we well believe it, is completed, making 16 numbers, or 2 valuable 
octavos, of double line columns. Jt gives a brief sketch of the life of every 
one who has done honour to British literature and given fame to himself. It 
is cheap in price, and we trust it will find its way into the library or collection 
of many a thousand where it has not yet been found. It is well illustrated 
jrvith copious and good portraits of persons on wood, a branch of engraving, by 
the way, which in modern times is greatly improved. 

| Half Hours with the Best Authors: By Charles Knight: New York : 
|Wiley & Putnam.—This seems to be one of the works promised by the inge- 
{mous compiler, as being proper to follow the Penny Magazine, when Mr. Knight 
discerned that the latter had reached its length in that department. The se- 
‘ections made by him in these “ Half Hours” are of a racy description, as well 
\as being of important and usefal subjects; and he would do well to follow 
‘them up presently by a second series of the same sort. The employment is 
‘in good hands, and the effects will be very useful in this generation. 

| Chambers’ Miscellany, No. 2: New York: Published by Berford & Co.— 
‘The work before us is, in its way, as admirable as that of Knight, just alluded 
\to, and in obligation from the public, there is more due to the Chambers, for 
they have been longer testifying their zeal, but who has done more good in a 
|pursuit which must for ever be unaided. This is a very clever, interesting, and 
lreadable little series. 

| Littell’s Living Age.—This work, which has sprung out of a monthly Ma- 
\gazine of the same source, is much better liked, and deservedly, than that of 
thicker appearance. For there is abundance of literary matter, taken from the 
best periodicals, appear in it hedomadally, and it is thus oftener before the 
public than a mass coming once a month. 

Knickerbocker Magazine for September, '47.—This favorite of the New York 
public continues to appear regularly every month, and that pet article the 
* Gossip with the Readers,” from the pen of the worthy Mr. Clarke, is as 
lracy and as copious as ever. 
| North British Review, for August, 1847 : New York: Leonard Scutt & Co. 
|_This Review has been instituted by the enterprising re-publishers, instead of 


ithe Westminster Review, which they have abandoned, except the sale of the 


vack numbers. It is a very good work, and is more popular than that which 
ut has superseded in the series of the re-publishers. 


— 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 
MATCH IN HONOR OF A. MYNN, ESQ. 
KENT v. ENGLAND. 
One of the largest assemblages ever witnessed congregated at Lord’s, on 
Monday and Tuesday last, not less than 5,000 of the friends and supporters 


‘jot Mr. Mynn rallying round him to do him honor; and numerous as the 


ultendance was, it was but au ovation which his character and accomplish- 
nents ip the game richly merit. On this occasion his friends must have 
rveen highly pleased at his individual exertions, tor he never bowled bet- 
er or more efficientiy, nor has he ever batted in a finer manner. 

England first took the oat with Clarke and Dean, Mr. Mynn and Hillyer 
yowling. After three byes were obtained, Dean commenced with a two 
ind Clarke with a one, fuilowed by a three, when Dean, after marking ano- 
‘her single, played the ball on his wicket ; one wicket and 10 runs. Mr, 
Haygarth came next, and began playing very steadily, marking singles ;— 
Clarke made two singles, then a beautiful bit tor five amidst loud cheering, 
ad soon after a three, When Martiogell went on to bow! at Hillyer’s end, 
but still single runs were obtained, Mr. Haygarth marking five, when he 
vas bowled by Mr. Mynn; two wickets and 2S runs. Mr. Hoare taced 
Clarke, and led off with a single, and then made a beautiful bit tor tour ;— 
ollowed suit, the gape going on at a rapid rae, when Hillyer took up the 
vowling again. Mr Hoare having warked 13, with a four, three twos, and 
singles, Was run oul; (hree wickets and Sl runs Guy having been called 
or, the play went on more steadily, when Clarke made anothert ur [cheers] 


|}xnd Guy began with two, when Mr. Myan slipped down his wicket; four 


wickets and 66 ruus. Box filled the vacaat place, and Clark, having made 
another single, was run out, with 32 to his name, including a five, two 
tours, two threes, two twos, and the rest singles ; five wickets and 67 runs, 
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Mr. Pell joined Box, when the latter made a cut for three, and Mr Pell be-! 
ed two more singles, when Mr. Mynn was) score :— 


rather too fast for him ; six wickets and 73 runs. Mr King came next, but! 
Mr. Mynn settled him the first bail, which made way for Day, who played, 


gan with a single, Box then mark 


instead of Lillywhite, but he was caught by Dorrinton from Hillver with- 
out scoring, and Mr. Fellowes filled his place. }? .. ‘ll now marked a) 
two to the leg, and Mr. Fellowes commenced with a one, and then a two, 
but soon after Mr. Mynn gave him notice to quit. Mr Yonge was the last, 
but Mr. Mynn settled his business without any trouble, Mr. Pell bring- 
ing out his bat with four to his name,—the innings amounting to 52 


runs, 
Kent sent in Adams and W. Pilch, Clarke and Fellowes being the bowl- 


ers. Adamscommenced with a two, then a single, and then a beautiful hit 


for tour [cheers], when dinner was called. 

On resuming play, Adams made another single, when Clarke lowered W. 
Pilch’s timbers ; one wicket and Yruns, Martingell then came, but Clarke 
setiled him without a run, which made way for Mr. Felix. Adams soon 
made his score 19, when he was caught at the point by Mr. King from 
Clark,e his number consisting of two fours, a three, two twos, and singles; 
three wickets and 20 1:uns, F. Pilch now joined Mr. Felix, but the plea- 
sure of seeing there two great guns in together was of short duration, Mr. 
Felix, after scoring two singles, being run out; Pilch in the meantime mark- 
ing 6, with two twos, and two singles; four wickets and 29 runs. Wen- 
man came next, and was loudly cheered as he took his station ; he com- 
menced with a single, aad soon followed it up with a three, amidst much 
cheering; F. Pilch then made a splendid hit for four [cheers]; Wenman 
marked two more twos, and then sent Clarke away to the middle or the on 
side, when Mr. Haygarth ran and caught him most splendidly with one 
kand, which called forth much applause fron: all parts of the ground ; five 
wickets and 45 runs, Mr. A. Mynn now joined F, Pilch, and as he walked 
to the wickets received the hearty cheers of the assembled thousands; but 
the company of these two fine players was of very short duration, Mr. Fel- 
lowes in the next over sending Pilch to the right about, after he had scored 
12, with a four, two twos, and singles : six wickets and 47 runs. Dorrin- 
ton made his appearance in the field, but was ordered back again by Mr 
Fellowes the first bali, which made way for Martin, who began with a two 
—Mr. Mynncommenced with a one, and followed it up for five [cheers], 
the play going on very rapidly, they running the score from 47 to 87 in 
quick time, when Mr, Yonge took up the bowling at Mr. Fellowes’s end, 
and soon after settled Martin’s account, which was 12, including a three, a 
two, and the rest singles. Mr. Bayley filled the vacant place, and Dean 
went on at Clarke’s end, Mr. Mynn still getting runs tast, amidst great 
cheering from all parts ; but unfortunately Mr. Bayley was run out without 
scoring, and Hillyer was the last; nine wickets and 97 runs. Mr. Mynn 
then made another beautiful hit for five, Hillyer now and then marking a 
single, when Day took up the bowling at Mr. Yonge’s end, but still singles 
were obtained, Clarke now took the bowling at Dean’s end, and soon after 
Mr. Mynn was stumped by Box from him, after putting 48 on the score, in 
a most splendid manner, consisting of two fives, two fours, two threes, five 
twos, and the rest singles, Hillyer bringing out his bat with five singles to 
his name; things amounting to 115, being 33 ahead of Englaxd, and the 
betting 5 to 4 on Kent. 

The bell rang immediately for England again to take the bat, when they 
sent in Mr. Haygarth and Dean, five runs being obtained from Mr. Mynn 
the first over; niae maiden overs were then bowled, when a bye was ob- 
tained, and Mr. Mynn gave two no balls, and both having scored four, time 
was called for the day. The last ball that was delivered struck Dorrinton 
a severe blow on the forehead, which knocked him down. 


Tuesday.—Mr. Haygarth and Dean again took their stations at the wick- 
ets, when the latter having marked nine,~<2s bowled by Hillyer, which 
made way tor Mr. Hoare ; two wickets and 31 rons, Soon atter Mr. day- 
garth got his leg betore his wicket, his score being 13, with two fours, a 
two, and singles; Guy was then called for, and Mr. Hoare commenced with 
a one, and followed it up with a three. Guy led off with one, and then a 
splendid hi! for five, amidst cheers ; but his stay was short, Wenman watch. 
ing his movements, and catching him in the slip; three wickets and 35 


runs. Box n.w made his appearance, and Mr. Hoare having marked two 
more singles, was waited on by Mr Mynn, who caught in the slip from 
Hillyer, Clarke joined Box, when the latter scored three singles, and was 
cargit ty Mr Bavley from Mr. Myon; five wickets and 45 runs, and odds 
op Kent. Day now taced Clarke, woen the latter was caught by Dorrinton, 
the wicket keeper, trom Hillyer; six wickets and 47 rous, making plenty 
of occupation for the scorers to work the telegraph. Mr. Fellowes came 
next, and Day, aiter marking one, was furced by Mr. Mynn to retire ; seven 
wickets and J9ruus Mr. King faced Me Fellowes, and commenced with 
a stogie, and then asplendid hit tor five [cheers], Mr. Fellowes led off 
with a two, and singles were the order for some time, Mr. King marking 
five in succession, and Mr, Fellowes four, when the latter was untortu- 
nately run out; eight wickets ano 64 rans. Me Pell jommed Mr. King, ard 
two wide balls were given, aud two byes obtained ; and the latter having 


scored avotber two, wascavghtin the slip by Mr. Myun, from Hillyer ; nine}, 


wickets and 72 rons. Mr. Pell madea single, then a beautiful bit for four, 
and then anoteer two, which caused a change in the bowling, Martingel! 
going ou at Hiilyer’s end, when Mr, Yonge, baving made a thiee, and Mr. 
Pell another single, Martingell tound ont the latter’s wicket, thus fiuish- 
ing the innings with 93 runs, and Mr, Pell baving marked 10, with a tour,, 
two twos, and singles, and Mr. Yonge bringing out his byt with the sate! 
number to his name, including a three, a two, and the rest singles | 

Kent bad 62 runs to get to win, and they sent in Adam = and W. Pilch,) 
Mr. Fellowes and Clarke being the bowlers, Mr. Feilowes’s first was a 
maiden over,and W. Piich began with a twotrom Clarke, and soon follows; 
ed it up for another two; but inthe next over Mr. Fellowes sent him t | 
the right about, and Martingell filled the vacancy. Adams then sent Clarke, 
away for three, and Martingell led off with a two, followed it up with a 
three, and Acams another three, the game going on ata rapid rate, when 
Day took up the bowling at Clarke’s end, and Adams, atier making two 
fours fullowing, Wes run out; two wickets and 30 runs. Mr. Felix taced 
Martinge!ll, and commenced with a single, and then a four, singles being 
the order, Martingell marking eight following. Mr, Felix made a two and 
then seven singles in succession, when Day gave him notice to be off, hav- 
ing scored a four, a two, and eight singles; three wickets and 57 runs, 
there being five to get to win, when Mr. Mynn came to finish the game, 
which was soon done by him and Martingell, the latter marking 19, with 
a three, two twos, and singles, and Mr. Mynn two singles, thus winning 


the match, withseven wickets to go down, 


|—canght two, and two were caught from him. The following is the 


| ENGLAND. 
FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 

‘Dean, b. Myon. 2 b. Hillyer 
Clarke, run 32 C. Dorrinton, b. Hillyer ........ 2 
A. Haygarth, Esq, b. Mynn.... 5 leg b. w., b, 13 
‘A. M. Hoare, Esq., run out,.... 13 Myon, b, 6 
Guy, b. 5 6¢é. Wenman, b. 6 
(Box, b. & Bayley, BMyne 8 
iO Cc, Pell, Esq., not out 4 b. 10 
King, Esq , b. Mynn........ O c.Mynn,b. 13 
Day, c. Doerrinton, b Hillyer... b. 1 
\Fellowes, Esq., b. Mynn 3 FUN OUf. 6 
IG. Yonge, Esq , b. 0 NOt OUt 10 
82 ome 
Gh 


KENT. 

FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Martingell, b. Clarke eee 0 6600050900600 19 


F. Pilch, b. Fellowes ......-2+. 12 
Wenman, c. Haygarth, b. Clarke 9 

A. Mynn, Esq., st Box, b. Clarke 48 NOt OUE cecccccccccccccsccccscs @ 
Dorrinton, b. Fellowes......... 
Martin, b. 12 
L. H. Bayley, run out.......... 0 
Hillyez, not 5 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
come the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
Itis probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of “‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only moditications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases: 
showing the great probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
things. 

In ** Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
is impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. -And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in citeum- 
stances like these, that the ‘* Brand:eth Pills” are so important ; because of their vitalizing 
qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease aud produce just the kind of 
action the body wents to strengthen and to save. 

It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con- 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
lare generated which act as deadly poisons to man ; especially to the Caucasian, or white 
|\skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air 
is destructive, is tnstant death, toa white man. And herein is, peshaps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
distant, however, when an antidote may be used inthe shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an oue 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than cur own prairies to the pioneer 
jof che West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 


| or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air; the second effect 


and a cousequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphureited hydrog:n gas in two thousand parts 
jof atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, ia 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the cau.es continuing, the fever puts on a Aci 
decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
ivers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be iess people congregated together ; and 
greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of aha 
should be provided by the ship owners, which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 


Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity 
pain on the small of the back ; paimin the head; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
‘pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly tend ; 
stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
‘sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
\ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 
stage. 

The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandreth’s Pills; they must be taken every few hours until they purge freely, and 
afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. ‘The same direc- 
tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be dr nk often. In this 
complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
always when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
some of the above teas be drank. ‘ 
| In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy ‘endl 
an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon modeese, And 


Mr. Mynn, besides getting 48 in his first innings, bowled eight wickets) in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken plage, as to be the occasion fox 
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reat cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights,' 
say three or four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 
A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found im Brandreth’s Pills. 


they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 


For this purpose 


that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 


and blood are thus kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 

Free of Charge.—"' Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York, 
where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fall directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hadson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market stieet, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 


lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 


merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. 
N. B. There is no surity that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the 


duly authorised Agents. 

Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran. 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a countesfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
in this city. [Aug. 21 


| THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
‘\(XOMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small uumbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous I]lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


'By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
” 


** Felix on the Bat. 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
Astor House, Broadway. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 

known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 

aum Bouum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (iHustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baroniel, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
lof every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.e 

| Oct. 3-f cor. of Gold 


_ LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOUL. 
RS. BAILEY will re-open her SCHOOL for the receptionof BOARDING ANL DAY 
PUPILS on Tuesday, the 7th of Sept. Parents are requested to enter their daughters 
punctually, as the classes will then be organised for the ensuing year. 

The plan of this institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high ad- 
vantages to those who may wish thei: daughters to receive a systematic and accomplished 
education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough, and purely inductive, 
gradually developi.g principles that are to form the moral aud intellectual character of the 
age while the physical education meets with that atteation which its importance demands. 

he situation of the house is eminently healthy, and convenient to several lines of omuibuses, 
—Ait is a spacious, elegant, and commodions building, affording a large numbec of apartments 
for the lodging, study, and recitations of the Young Ladies. | 

There aie several couises of Lectures given during the year oa Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and English Literature. The best Instructors are employee for the French, 
which is taught daily to ali the ciasse-, and is spoken in the family. Terms for the other 
Languages, Painting, Music, etc., will .epeud upon those of the Professors. 

The Scholastic year is divided into four Quarters, commencing on the 7th of Sept., 23d 
of Nov., 13th of Feb., and Ist of May ; but Pupils are received at any intermediate period. 


For Terms, References, ete., apply to 4 MRs. BAILEY 
Sept. 4— 31] 10 Carroll Place, (Bleecker st.) 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his 
e Evening Classes in French on the sth instant, or thereabout, at his residence, 364 

Broadway, entrance in Franklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi of two 
hours study on each lesson. The cous ruction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without studying rules, exceptions, notes, etc , etc. For farther particulars, 
on application, all will be explained. 

The \lembe:s of the Mechanics’ Institute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 
ing their certificate. j 

A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON. 

Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ormed. i 

N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1s already formed 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live in that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. 


Sept. 4—6t 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON 
‘* ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $155,000. 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Fisq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 


Wall-st.)}—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan, 

Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 

Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. | 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &e. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 

74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British North 

American Colonies. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent | 

for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, Sept. 5th 1847. [Sept. 6. 


EDUCATION. 
EV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL will be re-opened, after the Summer 
Vacation, on Monday, September 6th. 
TWO YOUNG LADS, from the age of 14 to 18, will be received as Private Pupils and 


Boarders. Terms may be known on application, either personally or by letter, at 
22 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


Aug. 21—4t) (betweea University Place and Fifth Avenue.) 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin | 
M cipe Segars in all theis variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat ouce makes clean’ 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 


themselves. Jaly 17. | 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, | 
April. 28 Platt Street, N.Y. | 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1547.—|| 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice 1s hereby given, | 


that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : | 
STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General,) 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Tnree Canal Commissioneis, and Three Inspectors of, 
State Prisons. | 
DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth ani Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fiiteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eigkteenth Wards of the said city. | 
COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, respectfully, N.S. BENTON., Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August 5th, 1847. 


} FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Sesaiiaten plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. . 
N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to Jay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gene 
tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeueis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply 


jing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-+f. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
| FOWLER & WELLS, 
| May 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


| PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 
HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
Lustral Hair Preservative as the best asticle yet known for that purpose. A. B, & D. Sands 
are the agents in New York. 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
[Jy 10-ly*. 


| 


| WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 

RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
| articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will gg)l at wholesale of 
|retail prices, for cash :— 

| Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.~ 

Suspending Solars, do. ° 

| Bracket Solars, do. do. 

| Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 Jights. 
| Saspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 

| Side, do. 


i] Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
i} 


Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns” 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


| 
| LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 


||left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
| Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


JZLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4ly. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 

} HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 
| ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 


fe THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 


he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assares them that he will 
spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 

| Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
San ag The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the 


ouse. 

The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. 

The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 
|knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their 
lefficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 

The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- 
dinary benefits have been derived. 
| The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted.) and arrive at the 
|Springs in the Evening. 
The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 
By the Month - - - - - £6 R 
115 0 


By the Week 
- - 066 
H. CLIFTON. 


| June 12—t31s] 7 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 

FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
IQTANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 
| hair. Itis alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
|lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
|ther particulars see pamphlet: , containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 
jare the following :— 

AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R. & C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwejl, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass.; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, aud 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 


|G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 


H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman'& Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 
|Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La; and 
other places. 
i A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directi preservi 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of the 
WILLIAM BOGLE 
vee Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washingt u St., Boston. 
y y*. 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 
A LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PIANO- 
L FORTE and in SINGING ; also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at their own or her 
thoes _ moderate. For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 
ugust 


USIC. es LADY, possessing a full Sprano voice, is desirous of obtaining the situati 
of FIRST TREBLE ina nab. Apply, by note or personally, at No. 147 Gimbes 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that) 


street. {Aug 14—1m* 


J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
New York. 


June 19*-ly.] 


they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revi 
Stat., vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 140, (Aug. 14. 
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American. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Uicers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or 
Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutvonal Dasoruers. 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful 
ness is extending. lt is approved and highly recommended by oo and is admitted te 
be the most powertul and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed it 
medical practice. 1t is not local in its operation, but general, extending through the whole 
system. It neutralizes the poisonous elemencs in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to 

the organs which generate tht fluid. 
It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 

according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 

and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparations bea ring the name. 

New York, April 26, 1947. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen .—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 
loss of appetite, &c., and receiving no benefit from the versous remedies prescribed, | conclud- 
ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. I now have the pleasure of 
informing you that its effects have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 
health, and am indu ced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess of its 
merits, and to those desiring further information, 1 will personally give the particulars of 
my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York. 

Yours, respectfully, ; JANET McINTOSH. 
This is to certify is known to me asa in 

i d wor of confidence.  & NC " 

i ll ‘ Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

roof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The follow- 


Still further 
fi our Agent at Kingston : 


i hand 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1546. 


I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for 
nealy four years, When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 
mencin 
body. ) Peden had most of my teeth deawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 
which settled in them. | could not sleep at night, and obtained but little sleep during the 
day. | applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by the n as 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, I was shown an advertisement ‘or a 
medicine called Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I thought would suit my case. I immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it a almost instant relief. I continued 
to use it, and have now taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. I would 


most earnestly recommend all who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine.|| 


SARAH ANN ECCLES. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamy h- 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
Prepare 


art b= by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston ; 


.F. han, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamiltoa ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and by 
fsa) om cml throughout the United States ‘and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 
- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficuit class of diseases u 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, aud | take no other 
~ENCYCLOPAZDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. pi 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 
half Russia. 
3. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 
bound in sheep. <a : 
3. The Poem Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Kussia. 
4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 


lto 5 already published. 
"The Cyclopedie of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 


6. "The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. I] 
Justrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued month]: ° 

7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the eo Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 

Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. 

9. y General Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. ; ; 

10. Ilustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 1. By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. Svo., cloth. 

For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) é 
July 17-tf.] BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


4 i ving made extensive improvements in his Ranges uring t ve last’ year- 
7S ee oe public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, &e , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ng, &e., &e., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 
ing 


Copper Boilers made und ) 
great care, will be warranted to be supeitor 


er the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 
to boilers usually such 

; H stantly on hand, or made to order. 
Of ranges WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 
THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 

251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, ane 

TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, oe ani for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYP , AND BEST APPARATUS 

Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL 


ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Pp SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will findthe sabscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them (o bring 


ir friends the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
heir friends across NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Sly. 25-tf. 
IN, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


HE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS Seat 6 1200 tons. 
HOTTINGUER --- -- SHERIDAN- ----:- -- “ 
ROCHESTER - -- GARRICK - - - “ 


nificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
wigs, trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
eovesiansh of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat, Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. | 
In addition to the above s}tendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST. GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, : 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ** The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent. 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the | 


2d door below Burling Slip. 

Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United 


Feb. 27.) 


Kingdom. |} 


at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my}, 


d and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 
: i: LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each otber, in the order ir which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the 6th, 
13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
| throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

Northumberland, R. H. tiriswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, &, 8 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
(Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Victoria, E. E Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 2 24, 24, 24 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8. 8 | Sept. 1, Jum. 1, May 1 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 46, 16 8, 8, 8 
Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
‘Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 s, 8, 8 
| Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
\Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
\Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
td JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. N. York 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., | 
My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships | Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Noy. 11. 
GARRICK, i B.I.H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 


with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 


| 


| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
\sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or 
lapply to K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers 1 cent each. 
| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
‘all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
nae from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26} 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept.11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct.11, Feb.11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
ibe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or sage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South fret. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
jsucceeding day. 


hips. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21" 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, 'F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.'May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 213 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed cithe 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qu 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
jto the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passen 
The pag of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for w 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, 
cation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Ceptains or Owners of the Shi 


rin point of elegance 


Ts. 
" hich ample stores of every descri 
which can at all times be obtained upon applis 


will be responsible for any Letters, Pareels, or 


|Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight . 
mage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N. 
_My 1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters From New York. From Live 1. 
\Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16. Mar, 16 
\Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Montezuma, new | A.W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. } 16, 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, | Sept. 1, Jan. 1; May 
|Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 6, 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1,Jan 1, May 1 6, 16 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience o: 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The 8 of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which am 
tion will he provided, with the exce 
the Stewards if required. 


strictest at 
f passengers. Punctua 


" le stores of every d 
ption of Wines and Liquors, which will be farsished by 


Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for an Letters, Parce 
or Packages se vby them, ess regular Bills of Lading therefer For 
|passage, apply 21 South-st , or 

38 Burling-slip, N. 
ARING. BROTHER? & 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Pee every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very su ; 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber t. f 1 > 
‘ifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittonce of SEVEN DOLLane 


will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper 
for one year. The following are the engravings we have already issued: WASHINGTON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL : 
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